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JANUARY MEETING, 1910 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 13th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. M. ; the President in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved ; and 
the list of donors to the Library during the last month was 
read. 

The President announced the death of George Park Fisher, 
a Corresponding Member, which took place on December 20, 
1909. He reported, for the advisory Committee on the final 
definitive edition of the Bradford and Winthrop Histories, 
that the Editor had reached a point in the preparation of the 
work where he would be able to begin the printing early in 
the coming summer ; and that the Committee had accordingly 
directed him to proceed with the publication. 

Samuel Walker McCall, of Winchester, was elected a Resi- 
dent Member of the Society. 

The President called attention to a paragraph of the notice 
of the meeting wherein reference was made to the fact that its 
date marked the completing of fifty years in the membership 
of the senior Vice-President and Librarian, Dr. Green. In 
doing so he said : 

Personally, this reminder had for me a somewhat curious 
interest, irresistibly reviving certain recollections. The first 
time, I believe, I ever occupied the chair as presiding officer 
of the Society, — I then being its senior Vice-President in 
the last of the ten years' presidency of Dr. Ellis, — was at 
the January meeting of 1894, which occurred on the 11th of 
the month, sixteen years ago Tuesday last. I then took oc- 
casion to remind those present that Rev. Dr. Lucius R. Paige, of 
Cambridge, would, during the following May, round out a 
full half-century of membership. In doing so I said : 

It is a thing for which I take some blame to myself that when Mr. 
Winthrop passed the limit in October, 1889, now more than four years 
ago, and when Mr. Ellis passed it in October, 1891, no notice was taken 
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by the Society of events of such interest to us. T hope this will not be 
the case when the third name on our list shall touch the golden period 
in the coming month of May. Nor need the Society apprehend that, if 
the practice should be introduced of noticing an event of this sort when- 
ever the time for so doing may arrive, the thing would become of such 
ordinary occurrence as to sink into a conventional usage. After our 
friend Dr. Paige shall have passed his fiftieth year of service in the 
coming May, an examination of the list shows that no similar event is 
likely to occur until our friend Dr. Green shall arrive, in the year 1910, 
at his eightieth year, should he, as we all hope he may, attain that age.^ 

At the time I said this, there were, I remember, as there have 
just now again been, indications of suppressed amusement on 
the part of those present, the year 1910 seeming, in 1894, so 
very remote. Yet here it is ! But there is to me also a cer- 
tain humor in the present situation, because in that January 
of 1894, when I uttered those words, I recalled that, only a 
short seven months before, in June, 1893, — to be historically 
exact, on Tuesday, the 6th of that month, — I chanced to be 
in Concord, visiting, in company with members of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, the historic localities of that place as 
the companions and guests of Senator Hoar. Among those 
there present, as I do not doubt he himself remembers, was 
Dr. Green ; and I recall the occasion the more distinctly 
because, while waiting on the platform of the station at Con- 
cord for others of the party to arrive. Dr. Green took occasion 
to mention to me, in an incidental, pleasant sort of way, that 
he was satisfied he had not then long to live ; that there were 
certain physical indications about him he had of late noticed, 
of a significance unmistakable to a medical man ; and that, in 
fact, his remaining days, practically numbered, would be few. 
Being not wholly unaccustomed to medical prognostics of this 
nature, I am, in view of the present occasion, not unwilling to 
admit that I received the announcement in a spirit of Christian 
resignation and with silent acquiescence, not troubling our 
associate with any anticipatory condolences. Indeed, what 
mattered it ? Had not Hamlet assured us that, " if it be now, 
't is not to come ; if it be not to come, it will be now ; if 
it be not now, yet it will come : the readiness is all." So, 
upon that June morning sixteen years ago, on the platform 
of the Fitchburg Railroad station in Concord, the Doctor 
1 2 Proc, VIII. 399. 
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pronounced himself "ready"; and I, in appearance at least, 
showed myself resigned : yet here we are, both of us, bearing 
our parts in this far otherwise than funereal function. 

As I have said, this occurred in June, 1893 ; and during 
the sixteen intervening years not only has the list of those 
once belonging to the Resident membership of this Society, 
but now composing the silent majority, been enlarged by no 
less than eighty-six additional names, but that of Dr. Green is 
not among them. Of those who then composed the Society 
twenty-nine only survive. Conspicuous, first among those 
twenty-nine, is one bearing the name of Green. In the Doc- 
tor's case the " readiness," literally, was " all." 

Once more recurring to the record and my perhaps too 
constant contributions to it, I find that in October, 1896, 
when, as President, it devolved on me to announce the death 
of Dr. Paige, I also alluded to the fact that Dr. Green had 
been promoted to the place just made vacant at the head of the 
Resident roll,^ becoming our senior member ; thus to his other 
titles had been added that of Dean of the Society. Measured 
in years, a long stride was then taken. Dr. Ellis, the previous 
Dean also a Harvard graduate, was of the Class of 1833, and 
became a member of the Society in 1841. Dr. Green, who 
thus followed him, was of the Class of 1851, and became a 
member of the Society in 1860. There was, therefore, in 
graduation, the gap of eighteen years between the two ; and, 
in membership, one of nineteen years. 

Passing to the next point suggested by the occasion, when, 
the other day, I came to preparing some statistics on the sub- 
ject of longevity of membership, I found the speech I now would 
have made bodily anticipated, and anticipated by no other than 
by Dr. Green himself I For, when Dr. Paige, at the May meet- 
ing of 1894, passed his fiftieth year. Dr. Ellis, then President of 
the Society, called attention to the fact ; but it was Dr. Green 
who spoke as follows : 

At the present time the Historical Society has the remarkable dis- 
tinction of bearing on its roll of living members the names of three 
gentlemen whose connection with the Society began at least half a 
century ago. Mr. Winthrop was chosen a member on October 31, 
1839^ more than fifty -four years since ; and now for twenty -one years 

1 2 Proc, XI. 108. 
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he has headed the list of membership, where the names are given in 
the order of election. Dr. Ellis follows Mr. Winthrop as a close 
second, having been chosen on October 28, 1841, two years later; and 
at the meeting to-day Dr. Paige completes his connection of half a 
century with the Society. ... 

There have been but three other members who have given so long 
a service to the Society, — but not all covering a common period of 
fifty years, — and they were John Davis, Josiah Quincy, and James 
Savage. Mr. Davis's membership lasted from December 21, 1791, 
to January 14, 1847, a term of fifty-five years; Mr. Qnincy's from 
July 26, 1796, to July 1, 1864, sixty-eight years; and Mr. Savage's 
from January 28, 1813, to March 8, 1873, sixty years. Such cases 
of continued membership are necessarily rare, but in all those just men- 
tioned it is worthy of note that they comprise some of the most active 
and valuable workers in the Society during a period of more than a 
century of its existence.^ 

The Doctor then proceeded to say exactly what I would 
have said had it devolved on me to prepare a speech for the 
present occasion. He marshalled all the statistics and facts 
relating to those of the Society who had attained the fiftieth 
year of membership, and submitted other interesting matter 
germane to the present, as well as to that, occasion ; so I will 
now only repeat his short list of those who, having passed the 
semi-centennial, were then dead. The first, John Davis ; Mr. 
Davis's membership lasted from December 21, 1791, to Janu- 
ary 14, 1847, a term of fifty-five years. Next President 
Quincy, — Josiah Quincy, — whose term lasted from July 26, 
1796, to July 1, 1864, sixty-eight years. Finally, James 
Savage ; Mr. Savage's term lasted from January 28, 1813, to 
March 8, 1878, sixty years. Now let me complete the records 
of the three members then referred to by Dr. Green as still 
living, the membership of each of whom had already rounded 
out a half-century or more, — Mr. Winthrop, Dr. Ellis and 
Dr. Paige. Their deaths have since increased the roll of our 
semi-centennialists to six. The seventh, I today call atten- 
tion to. In the long life of the Society, numbering, as it has, 
no less than four hundred and fifty-seven Resident Members, 
there have thus been, including Dr. Green, just seven to whom 
it has been given to reach the half-century goal, or one in 
each sixty-five of those chosen. Of course, as this Society did 

1 2 Proc, IX. 92. 
29 
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not come into existence until January, 1791, the record of 
possible semi-centennial membership began only with January, 
1841. Thomas Wallcat, the last survivor of the founders, just 
failed to attain the limit, dying in June, 1840. As, during 
the sixty-nine years which have elapsed since the fifty-year 
record thus became possible, seven members only, including 
Dr. Green, have completed it — or, upon an average, a single 
instance to each decennium — I assuredly spoke within strict 
bounds when I said in 1894 that, if the practice should be 
adopted of taking formal notice of these occasions when they 
occurred, no apprehension need be felt that "the thing would 
become of such ordinary occurrence as to sink into a conven- 
tional usage." ^ Furthermore, it is suggestive of the passing 
character of the membership of even a Society like this, that 
not only so few of those belonging to it have passed the fifty- 
year mark, but that nearly three-quarters of the Society, as it 
stands today — more than sixty-eight per cent of those now 
composing it — were chosen into it since I have been its 
President ; in what, to me, seems a period brief indeed. 

Turning to our Corresponding roll, the record is even more 
striking. In that and the Honorary roll, considered as one, 
and having inscribed upon it nearly a round five hundred 
names, the bearers of just five passed the fifty-year limit. 
Concerning four of these, there can be no question ; in regard 
to the fifth, question might be raised : but, all distinguished 
men, each attained great age. 

The first of the five is Noah Webster ; becoming a Corre- 
sponding Member in 1792, he died in 1843. The next was 
Benjamin Silliman ; a Corresponding Member from 1808, he 
died in 1864. The third, Eliphalet Nott, becoming, a Corre- 
sponding Member in 1813, died in 1866. Fourth, Gulian 
Crommelin Verplanck, a Corresponding Member from 1820, 
died in 1870, completing exactly fifty years. It remains only 
to refer to the last of the five. 

President Quincy stands forth the Nestor of the Society, his 
term of membership covering close upon sixty-eight years. 
James Savage follows, with over sixty years. Finally, last of 
the five on the Corresponding roll, comes George Bancroft. 
Elected a Resident Member June 26, 1834, Mr. Bancroft 
ceased to be such in 1849 because of removal from the Com- 

1 2 Proc, VIII. 399. 
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monwealth. Immediately made a Corresponding Member, his 
name appeared on that roll until his death, January 17, 1891. 
His name was thus borne on one or the other of our rolls fifty- 
six years, six months and twenty-two days, a period exceeded 
only by Josiah Quincy and James Savage. They compose a 
truly remarkable trio, — one in which longevity combines 
with distinction. Nor is it to me the least interesting, and I 
might even term it impressive, feature of today's occasion 
that, in it, the twentieth century stands, so to speak, linked 
visibly with the eighteenth. The memberships of President 
Quincy and Dr. Green overlapped each other by more than 
four years, — from January, 1860, to July, 1864. The mem- 
bership of President Quincy began in 1796 ; that of Dr. Green 
is 3^et to end. 

And now, as a matter of record, I call attention to the fact 
that, Dr. Green having rounded out the full half-century of 
unbroken connection, seventh so to do in the long roll of our 
Resident membership, the Society observes another Golden 
Anniversary. 

Dr. Green has the floor. 

In reply Dr. Green spoke as follows : 

I cannot say, Mr. President, as maidens sometimes do, " This 
is so sudden," inasmuch as you gave me timely notice that I 
should be called on at this meeting to give a few personal 
reminiscences. It is true that fifty years have come and gone 
since I was chosen a member of the Society. As I look back 
over this half-century, it does not seem to be a very long 
period of time ; but to look forward even ten years seems a 
great way ahead. Gazing into the future our sight soon dims, 
and we see only so far as our reason tells us what is likely to 
happen ; but in retrospective vision we see what actually has 
taken place, and there is no perspective adjustment to be 
made. A man's hindsight is clearer than his foresight, and it 
is easier to slide down hill than to climb up. 

In the ordinary course of events this golden anniversary 
would have occurred last month and last year, as I was nomi- 
nated for membership at the meeting in November, 1859. Of 
course I was not supposed to know anything about the nomi- 
nation, but as a matter of fact I did know that it had been 
made. One day in November as I was going into the Athe- 
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naeum, I met in the large hall a prominent member of the 
Historical Society just as he was coming out of the building, 
and he greeted me cordially. We stopped for a moment or 
two to exchange the time of day, as the saying is, when he told 
me confidentially that I had been nominated for membership, 
at the same time adding that I must not mention the fact to a 
living body. I knew perfectly well when the next meeting 
would be held, and I awaited the result with fear and anxiety. 
The second Thursday in December passed, and several more 
days, and no official notification came from the Corresponding 
Secretary ; and I felt sure that I had been rejected, perhaps on 
account of my youth, as I should have been the youngest 
member in the Society. A few more days passed, when one 
evening I was calling at the house of a kinsman, a member 
of the Society ; and with some hesitation I mentioned the 
subject to him and told him my inference that I had been 
blackballed at the December meeting. He at once relieved 
my disturbed mind by saying that on account of a severe 
snowstorm on that day and the small attendance of members 
there had been no balloting. He said that there were not 
persons enough present to secure an election, and furthermore 
in all probability that it would be brought about at the 
January meeting, which turned out to be true. 

At the time of my election the Library occupied the two 
upper stories of the three-story building at No. 30 Tremont 
Street, which was owned by the Society, having been bought 
early in 1856 of the Provident Institution for Savings. A 
fifteen-year lease of the lower story was then taken by the 
Suffolk Savings Bank, which ran till March, 1871 ; and in the 
year 1872 the Society erected on the same site a new build- 
ing which is still familiar to many of the members. This 
structure was in process of erection at the time of the Great 
Fire in November, 1872. A large wooden staircase, with one 
broad stair half-way up where there was a turn, started at 
the left of the entry and led to the Library ; and the entrance 
to the Savings Bank was under the stairs at the right of the 
entry. At the broad stair half-way up was a blind closet with- 
out light, gas-jet or ventilation even, which was not objection- 
able to the eye, but at times in warm weather was decidedly 
so to the sensitive nerves of the nose. 

On entering the Library at the head of the stairs there were 
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two large rooms not much unlike those in the later building ; 
the first was generally spoken of as the Library, and the other 
as the Dowse Room, planned substantially as we know it 
today, though now it is somewhat enlarged. At that period 
the cabinet was kept in a show-case which rested on a long 
table in the front room or library ; and the articles on exhibi- 
tion were comparatively few in number. Among the choicest 
specimens were Washington's epaulettes ; the suit of clothes 
worn by Franklin in the year of his signing the famous Treaty 
of Alliance between France and the United States in Febru- 
ary, 1778 ; Prescott's noctograph; tea picked up at Dorchester 
Neck on December 17, 1773^ the morning after the Boston Tea 
Party ; Paul Revere's pistol; Philip's samp dish ; and various 
other articles too numerous to mention. 

My election into the Society took place at a meeting held on 
January 12, 1860, and yesterday was the anniversary of the 
day. I find it difficult now to realize the fact that a full half- 
century has passed since that date. My first attendance was 
at a special meeting held at the house of Dr. Jacob Bigelow, 
on January 25, to take suitable action on the death of Lord 
Macaulay, an Honorary Member of the Society. On that 
occasion Governor Emory Washburn, chairman of the Stand- 
ing Committee, offered a set of resolutions, which were duly 
seconded by Mr. Everett, who spoke of the distinguished 
scholar and statesman, and also gave an account of his per- 
sonal relations with the great historian. 

My first attendance at a stated meeting was on February 9, 
when, as I remember well, Mr. Savage came up and con- 
gratulated me on my membership and took the pains to 
introduce me to a few of his friends, saying that I was the 
baby of the Society, a term which he sometimes used at a 
later period. I knew Mr. Savage's only son very well, who 
was in college with me, but not in my class ; and this ac- 
quaintanceship, perhaps, caused him to take more interest 
in me than he otherwise would have taken. Furthermore, 
in the country we were neighbors, as Mr. Savage's summer 
residence was at Lunenburg, and my father's home at Groton, 
ten miles away, just far enough to serve as an apology for 
butting in unexpectedly at dinner, where I was always a wel- 
come guest. Mr. Savage had the art of using imprecatory 
language in a way that did not shock his hearers. In speak- 
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iiig of Cotton Mather at one of the meetings I have heard 
him pass a judgment on the Boston minister that excited 
more merriment than criticism. 

At this stated meeting in February, the first I ever attended, 
I remember distinctly the presence of the venerable Josiah 
Quincy, who then was one of the most distinguished person- 
ages in the Commonwealth. He had been a member of Con- 
gress for several terms and the President of Harvard College 
for many years, and in earlier life the Great Mayor of Boston. 
He was widely known throughout the country as a public 
man and a scholar ; and in his lineage he was directly con- 
nected with noted Revolutionary ancestry. My thoughts 
went back to the time when he gave his last reception at the 
President's house in Cambridge on Commencement Day in 
1845. As a boy it fell to my lot, together with Theodore 
Chase, an elder brother of our late associate George B. Chase, 
to be present on that occasion. I remember well how we two 
lads joined in the procession and passed out of the room ; 
and then boy -like, bent on doing something absurd, we turned 
round and joined the procession again at the other end and for 
the second time shook hands with Mr. Quincy, who had some 
kind words for us. This puerile act we performed for the 
third time without detection, and we both then thought that 
it was very funny. When I was seated in the same room 
with Mr. Quincy, the recollection of that juvenile prank and 
the absurdity of the whole aftair came back to me as if it were 
but of the day before instead of happening fifteen years earlier. 

At this February meeting Mr. Quincy gave to the Library a 
manuscript relating to the French West Indies, which had 
been sent to him many years before, when he was in Congress. 
Two months later he also gave " A Plan of the Town and 
Chart of the Harbour of Boston exhibiting a View of the 
Islands Castle Forts and Entrances into the said Harbour." 
This map appeared originally in " The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine " (London) for January, 1775, though in the lower mar- 
gin it is dated " February, 1775," at the very time when 
General Gage was making his plans to meet any disturbances 
that might arise. At that period Boston filled a very promi- 
nent place in English history as it was then the scene of so 
many political outbreaks. I remember distinctly that Mr. 
Quincy spoke of the misspelling of certain place-names on the 
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map, such as Roxburgh for Roxbury, and Quinzey for Quincy. 
I can recollect also seeing him at one or two other meetings 
when he did not speak. 

At this period Mr. Quincy was nearly a nonagenarian, and a 
man who had filled some of the most conspicuous positions in 
political and academic life. In the community at large he was 
respected for his personal worth and many accomplishments. 
He was a fine type of a gentleman of the old school, who 
would attract attention in any assembly. It is rare nowa- 
days to see a man who by general consent fills a similar niche 
in public estimation. At the age of twenty-three he was chosen 
a member of the Society, on July 26, 1796, only five years after 
it was formed. He must have known the ten original mem- 
bers, — the founders as they are called, — and the twenty-five 
others who had been chosen before he was. In the order of 
election he was the thirty-sixth member of the Society ; and at 
the time of his election not a death had taken place among 
the thirty-five already chosen. It seems sometimes as if the 
calm and placid life of antiquaries and historical students 
contributed to their healtli and longevity. 

At the following Annual Meeting which was held in April, 
I was chosen Cabinet-Keeper, by which election I became a 
member of the Standing Committee, as it was then called. 
At that period all nominations came from this body, which in 
its various functions corresponded exactly to what is known 
now as the Council. Owing to my position as Cabinet- 
Keeper in the autumn of 1860 Mr. Winthrop was prompted 
to ask me to be at the Society's rooms when the Prince of 
Wales and his suite visited them. I remember well that it 
was on October 19, the anniversary of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, though this fact was not mentioned by 
any one showing the treasures of the Cabinet. The royal 
party, accompanied by Mr. Winthrop and Mr. Everett, after 
visiting Harvard College and Bunker Hill Monument, came 
to the Historical rooms, where they were received by a few 
other members of the Society. The various curios and relics 
were shown to the distinguished visitors, and the whole affair 
passed off successfully. The Prince seemed to be interested 
in the manuscript History of New England by Governor John 
Winthrop, which he examined with care, knowing that the 
author was the ancestor of our President. He also expressed 
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an interest in Washington's epaulettes which were given to 
the Society by one of the General's aids. At that time the 
epaulettes were kept with other objects of interest in the large 
show-case, but soon afterward, at the suggestion of Mr. Win- 
throp, a handsome box was made specially for their keeping. 
Before the party left the rooms the Prince signed the Visitors' 
Register, and he called on his retinue to write their names 
also; which was accordingly done. The leaf bearing these 
signatures, headed by the present King of England, might 
well be framed, placed behind glass and hung in the cabinet, 
where it would form a permanent object of interest. 

Another distinguished visitor came to the rooms, on Decem- 
ber 3, 1868, when Mr. Winthrop did the honors of the occa- 
sion, which always came so gracefully from him. It was 
General U. S. Grant, President-elect of the United States, who, 
according to popular report, was then in Boston to consult 
with certain persons prominent in the Republican party con- 
cerning the new administration. It was a cold raw day, and 
the General writing his name with some difiBculty rather apolo- 
gized for the signature, and said that he ought to have made 
his mark instead. Whereupon Mr. Winthrop at once replied, 
" General, you have already made your mark, and it is not 
necessary to do it again." This little incident, well enough 
in its way, may seem trifling and unimportant ; and I can give 
no reason why it made an impression on my brain, but as a 
psychological fact it stuck, and now I repeat it. 

During my connection with the Society there have been 226 
elections of Resident Members, and of this number now only 
94 remain. The average number of elections annually is about 
five, but in the year 1861 there were ten members chosen, and 
in 1903 eight chosen ; and in 1887 no death occurred in the 
membersliip. Under the original Act of Incorporation the 
number of Associate Members was limited to sixty, but under 
a supplementary act, passed April 2, 1857, the number was 
increased to one hundred. For three or four years after this 
act was passed, owing to the change, the number of annual 
elections was much larger than usual. According to a list of 
all the Resident Members, printed in 1908, the average age at 
the time of their death was seventy years, which confirms to an 
interesting degree the words of the Psalmist that " The days 
of our years are threescore years and ten." According to this 
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list, at the time of their death, John A. Andrew was under 
fifty years of age and Rufus Choate under sixty. 

Calendar years may be looked upon as mile-stones placed 
along the way of life. They show how far we have travelled, 
but they throw no light on the end of the journey. As we 
trudge along and pass the stones so often, it seems as if the 
years grow shorter. Life to a boy is wholly prospective, and 
he looks ahead and has no past ; to the man of middle age 
life is present and is of today, and he looks back and he looks 
forward, with equal interest, and he has a broad vision. To 
the octogenarian, whose ranks soon I shall join, life is a grand 
composite made up of many incidents as shown on the western 
horizon of memory. I am thankful that I am an optimist 
from the word GO, and I like to look on the bright side of 
things. The world as a whole is better now than it was 
fifty years ago, and an advance along the line will continue 
to be made. Happy is the man who lives in sympathy with 
the surrounding events; and his views of life depend as much 
on the condition of his liver as on his reason. 

Colonel W. R. Livermore read extracts from the first 
chapter of his '' Story of the Civil War," of which the follow- 
ing is a summary : 

The battle of Corinth, October 3 and 4, 1862, relieved 
Grant from any anxiety for the safety of western Tennessee, 
and on the 26th he asked and obtained permission to ad- 
vance on Vicksburg. On the 1st of November his troops, 
amounting to ^bout fifty-seven thousand men present for 
duty, were stationed at Corinth, Memphis, and other places, 
and he was opposed by Pemberton with about twenty-six thou- 
sand near Holly Springs, and on the Tallahatchie River, five 
thousand at Vicksburg and other places. By the 1st of De- 
cember Grant had advanced with about forty-five thousand 
men as far as at the Tallahatchie, driving Pemberton before him. 
Then, hearing that McClernand, an ex-congressman, who had 
once commanded a division of his army, was to be put in com- 
mand of an expedition to descend the Mississippi with Porter's 
fleet, Grant changed his plan and sent Sherman down the 
river from Memphis, with about twenty thousand, reinforced 
at Helena by thirteen thousand more, while he himself, with. 

80 
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about thirty thousand, remained on the original line of opera- 
tions overland. In Grant's Memoirs^ he explains his motive 
and plans. He hoped to hold Pemberton in his front, while 
Sherman should get in his rear and into Vicksburg. The 
further north Pemberton could be held the better. 

Grant's object was either to capture Vicksburg by surprise, 
or to establish a large force on the upland, where it could be in 
touch with the fleet, and be supplied by water without expos- 
ing the vessels to the fire of the batteries at Vicksburg. If he 
could get possession of Haynes's Bluff on the Yazoo just north 
of Vicksburg, the supply boats could come up this river from 
the Mississippi ; but Grant knew that the Confederates were 
building batteries there which would control the navigation 
of the Yazoo. In order to reduce them he was sending 
Sherman with a large force down the Mississippi to attack the 
position in front, while he himself with a somewhat smaller 
one was to engage the attention of Pemberton's army on the 
Yalobusha. 

This division of Grant's forces was certainly not in accord- 
ance with the general principles of strategy, for it gave Pem- 
berton, who held the interior lines, an opportunity to throw all 
his forces upon either fraction of Grant's army. It has been 
said in favor of the plan adopted that neither fraction was 
large enough to meet any hostile force that could be brought 
against it ; that, if unsuccessful, Sherman could fall back on 
the fleet on the Mississippi River and Grant upon his base to the 
north. This, however, would not accomplish the object of 
the expedition. General Sherman says,^ that the essence of 
the whole plan was for him to reach Vicksburg, as it were, by 
surprise, while Grant held in check Pemberton's army about 
Grenada, leaving Sherman to contend only with the smaller 
garrison of Vicksburg. It is hard to see how either Grant or 
Sherman could have thought that in a hostile country such an 
expedition could be fitted out and embark without the knowl- 
edge of the enemy. 

Without discussing further the division of responsibility for 
this plan, it is suggested" that it would have been better for 
Grant to take Sherman's troops with him, to advance in force 
along the line on which he had started, and to send only the 
troops that could be spared from Helena down the Mississippi 
1 I. 430. 2 Sherman, i. 313. 
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with the fleet, which if it did not meet with too much resist- 
ance would move up the Yazoo ; or, if this were impossible, 
would await the arrival of Grant from the north, or of the ex- 
pedition to ascend the Mississippi from the south. Grant, as 
he suggests, would establish a secondary base at Grenada, and 
repair the railroad between that point and Memphis. Further 
south the enemy would probably destroy the railroad as they 
fell back and he could not depend upon it for his supplies. A 
good wagon road, however, leads along the divide between the 
Yazoo and Black Rivers, which is comparatively dry even in 
wet weather, and in many places the fields on either side of 
the road are passable for wagons. He could, as he says, cut 
loose from his base, live on the country, and march straight 
for Vicksburg, driving Pemberton's army before him or rout- 
ing it. He would then, in all probability, take Haynes's Bluff 
in the rear, meet Porter, and draw his supplies from the 
Mississippi. If, however, he failed, he would fall back upon 
Grenada and then advance more slowly, repairing the railroad 
if necessary. His troops would have hard work before them, 
but not as hard nor as unhealthy as that which they endured 
on tlie banks of the Mississippi during the winter and spring. 
Grant's army assembled at Grenada would be better disposed 
for co-operating with the Army of the Cumberland than if the 
greater part of it were on the banks of the Mississippi near 
Vicksburg. 

This plan is similar to that on which Grant started the cam- 
paign, and to one afterward urged by Sherman, because it 
was in accordance with the fundamental principles of strategy. 
We think that the campaigns which followed from the first 
division of forces up to the surrender of Vicksburg will be bet- 
ter understood by comparison with the plan we have suggested. 

The first attempt to take Vicksburg had failed, because 
a detachment of a few hundred men was too weak to capture 
and hold a fortress in the heart of the enemy's country de- 
fended by twice its number. The second attempt had failed 
because Butler could not send a large force up the river with- 
out endangering New Orleans and Farragut's fleet, as well as 
his own army, and because Halleck had divided up the great 
army he had assembled at Corinth so that he was too weak to 
co-operate with Farragut. The third attempt failed, because 
Grant after starting on a campaign over land, sent half his 
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command down the river in hopes of capturing Vicksburg 
before the enemy should suspect his purpose. When Grant 
was authorized to use the troops in his command as he deemed 
best, he should have made the expedition down the river very- 
large or very small. One fraction or the other should have 
been large enough to overcome all opposition, either by follow- 
ing the overland route, or by descending the river to Vicks- 
burg and crossing the point of land on the western bank so as 
to land at the foot of the bluffs below the city. By dividing 
his army in halves, and giving Pemberton the interior lines, 
he put it in his power to dispose of his troops as he wished, 
and meet the attacks if they were skilfully made ; and, if not, 
to take advantage of any mistake to throw all his forces upon 
a portion of Grant's and beat the several fractions in turn. 
Both Grant and Sherman escaped without serious loss, but 
with no material gain, and Vicksburg, which had been almost 
within the grasp of the Federal fleets and armies from May to 
December of 1862, was not taken until the 4th of July, 1863. 

Professor Haynes read the following note : 

At the November meeting of the Society, 1907, Mr. Albert 
Matthews described certain documents he had found bound 
up with a volume of " The Boston News-Letter " now owned 
by the Boston Athenaeum. Among them was 

a broadside containing a Latin poem in thirty-three lines headed 
" Martij 27, 1712." They are addressed to [Samuel] Sewall, are 
signed '' N. Hobart,'' — the Rev. Nehemiah Hobart (H. C. 1667),— 
and are followed by two Latin lines signed " S. S." ^ 

I was not present at that meeting ; if I had been, I should 
have called attention to the fact that the broadside had been 
printed in full in the " Letter-Book of Samual Sewall," ^ and 
that the Latin poem is thus referred to by Sewall in his 
Diary : 

I give him [Mr. Hobart] Virgil on account of the Poem he has grati- 
fy'd me with.® 

The reprint of the poem was accompanied by a translation 
into English verse by Richard Henchman. The broadside 
I found among the collections of the Boston Public Library, 

1 3 Proc, I. 206 ; 2 6 Coll., i. 316 ; 85 Coll., vi. 346. 
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and the English verses in a manuscript also preserved there. 
There is a copy of the broadside also among our own collec- 
tions. As I omitted to state where I found these curious 
documents, when I printed them, in 1886, I offer this as a 
note upon the passage in the " Letter-Book," as above cited. 

Mr. Howe communicated the following paper : 

The Capture of some Fugitive Verses. 

Our junior Vice-President has shown by precept and ex- 
ample to what good uses the newspapers of earlier days may 
be put by the seeker for the materials of history. It would be 
equally impertinent and unnecessary to attempt to bring further 
proof of the value of these sources. Yet it may not be out of 
place to present an illustration, which came not long ago to 
my notice, of the way in which old magazines may throw side- 
lights upon history. The illustration, moreover, has a certain 
timeliness in that it has to do with the welcome accorded to 
an American explorer just returned from a region which at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century seemed nearly as far 
away as the North Pole seems to-day, — namely. Captain 
Meriwether Lewis. 

It has recently fallen to me to make some examination of 
a magazine published in Boston from 1803 to 1811, " The 
Monthly Anthology," conducted, from 1805 to the end, by a 
club of which the minutes are in the possession of this So- 
ciety. To the Anthology Society, it is well known, the Boston 
Athenaeum owes its origin. In the issue of " The Monthly 
Anthology" for March, 1807, appeared a poem, like all the 
contributions to the magazine, without signature, "On the 
Discoveries of Captain Lewis." Immediately over it was 
printed this note to the editors : 

Gentlemen, 

The following " elegant and glowing stanzas " are not from the pen 
of Mr. Barlow ; nor were they recited by Mr. Beckley at the " elegant 
dinner," given by the Citizens of Washington to Captain Lewis. 

See National Intelligencer 16 January, 1807. 

Turning to this newspaper, I found that on Wednesday the 
14th of January the citizens of Washington had indeed given 
Captain Lewis a dinner, "as an expression of their personal 
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respect and affection, of their high sense of the services he has 
rendered his country, and of their satisfaction at his return in 
safety into the bosom of his friends." The names of the 
President and Vice-Presidents of the occasion, with those of 
others present, are then given ; and the newspaper goes on 
to say: 

Capt. Lewis was received with liveliest demonstrations of regard. 
Every one present seemed to be deeply impressed with a sentiment of 
gratitude, mingled with an elevation of mind, on setting down, at the 
festive board, with this favorite of fortune, who has thus successfully 
surmounted the numerous and imminent perils of a tour of nearly four 
years, through regions previously unexplored by civilized man. 

After partaking of the gratifications of a well spread board, the fol- 
lowing toasts were drank, interspersed with appropriate songs and 
instrumental music. 

Seventeen regular toasts, in a vein of high enthusiasm, are 
recorded, then one " On Captain Lewis's retiring," followed 
by several offerings from '' Volunteers." The cup of invention, 
though perhaps of nothing else, must have been nearly drained 
when one of the Volunteers proposed, " May those who explore 
the desart never be deserted." 

For the present purpose these items are of less moment than 
the statement, to which the anonymous contributor to the 
" Anthology " referred, that, '' At an early period of the en- 
tertainment, the following elegant and glowing stanzas, from 
the pen of Mr. Barlow, were recited by Mr. Beckley " : 

On the Discoveries of Captain Lewis. 

Let the Nile cloak his head in the clouds, and defy 

The researches of science and time ; 
Let the Niger escape the keen traveller's eye, 

By plunging, or changing his clime. 

Columbus ! not so shall thy boundless domain 

Defraud thy brave sons of their right : 
Streams, midlands and shorelands illude us in vain, 

We shall drag their dark regions to light. 

Look down, sainted sage, from thy synod of Gods; 

See, inspired by thy venturous soul, 
Mackensie roll northward his earth draining floods, 

And surge the broad waves to the pole. 

With the same soaring genius thy Lewis ascends, 

And, seizing the car of the sun, 
O'er the sky-propping hills and high waters he bends, 

And gives the proud earth a new zone. 
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Potowmak, Ohio, Missouri had felt 

Half her globe in their cincture comprest; 
His long curving course has completed the belt, 

And tamed the last tide of the west. 

Then hear the loud voice of the nation proclaim, 

And all ages resound the decree : 
Let our Occident stream hear the young heroes name 

Who taught him his path to the sea. 

These four brother floods, like a garland of flowers, 

Shall entwine all our stales in a band, 
Conform and confederate their wide spreading powers, 

And their wealth and their wisdom expand. 

From Darien to Davis one garden shall bloom, 

Where war's wearied banners are furl'd; 
And the far-scenting breezes that waft its perfume, 

Shall settle the storms of the world. 

Then hear the loud voice of the nation proclaim, 

And all ages resound the decree : 
Let our Occident stream hear the young hero'' 8 name. 

Who taught him his path to the sea. 

The author of " The Columbiad," which appeared in this 
very year of 1807, had indeed found in Captain Lewis a theme 
which moved the wings of his muse to a dazzling flight. If 
his hearers were duly impressed, it is evident that the copy of 
his poem in print fell under critical eyes. The verses in " The 
Monthly Anthology," bearing the same title as those by the 
patriotic bard, came from a reader who looked upon Joel 
Barlow and Captain Lewis alike without illusions. They 
were anonymous, but it is a happy circumstance that in the 
bound volumes of the magazine preserved in the Athenaeum, 
to which they must have been transmitted by the editors of 
"The Monthly Anthology" itself, signatures in. manuscript 
have been appended to many of the contributions. Under the 
poem about to be read appears the name "J. Q. Adams." 

If the lines are otherwise known to be his, I have not dis- 
covered the fact. The burden of proof against this ascription 
of authorship lies upon some better authority than that of an 
editor of a periodical who may be presumed to have known the 
true names of the contributors. In any case the general liveli- 
ness of the rhymes and the freedom of their references to Jef- 
ferson, whose embargo Adams was about to support, make 
them worth rescuing, with all their amusing footnotes, from 
the rarely explored pages of the extinct periodical : 
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For the Anthology. 
ON THE DISCOVERIES OF CAPTAIN LEWIS. (1) 



GOOD people, listen to my tale, 

'Tis nothing but what true is; 
I'll tell you of the mighty deeds 

Achiev'd by Captain Lewis — 
How starting from the Atlantick shore 

By fair and easy motion, 
He journied, all the way by land, 

Until he met the ocean. 

Heroick, sure, the toil must be 

To travel through the woods, sir; 
And never meet a foe, yet save 

His person and his goods, sir! 
What marvels on the way he found 

He^ll tell you, if inclined, sir — 
But / shall only now disclose 

The things he did not find, sir. 

He never with a Mammoth met, 

However you may wonder ; 
Nor even with a Mammoth's bone, 

Above the ground or under — 
And, spite of all the pains he took 

The animal to track, sir. 
He never could o'ertake the hog 

With navel on his back, sir. 



And from the day his course began, 

Till even it was ended, 
He never found an Indian tribe 

From Welch men straight descended : 
Nor, much as of Philosophers 

The fancies it might tickle ; 
To season his adventures, met 

A Mountain, sous'd in pickle. 

He never left this nether world — (2) 

For still he had his reason — 
Nor once the waggon of the sun 

Attempted he to seize on. 
To bind a Zone about the earth 

He knew he was not able — 
They say he did — but, ask himself, 

He'll tell you 'tis a fable. 

He never dreamt of taming tides, (3) 

Like monkeys or like bears, sir — 
A school, for teaching floods to flow, 

Was not among his cares, sir — 
Had rivers ask'd of him their path, 

Thej" had but mov'd his laughter — 
They knew their courses, all, as well 

Before he came as after. 



Notes. 



(1) There are some understandings, graduated on such a scale, that it may be 
necessary to inform them, that our intention is not to depreciate the merits of 
Captain Lewises publick services. We think highly of the spirit and judgment, 
with which he has executed the duty undertaken by him, and we rejoice at the 
rewards bestowed by congress upon him and his companions. But we think 
with Mr. John Randolph, that there is a bombast in Politicks, as well as in 
Poetry; and Mr. Barlow's "elegant and glowing stanzas" have the advantage of 
combining both. 

(2) " With the same soaring genius, thy Lewis ascends, 
. " And seizing the Car of the Sun, 

" O'er the sky-propping hills, and high-waters he bends, 
" And gives the proud earth a new zoney 

Thus sweetly sings the soaring genius of Barlow. He has in this stanza ob- 
tained an interesting victory over verse. He has brought zone and sun to rhyme 
together ; which is more than ever was attempted by his great predecessor in 
psalmody, Sternhold. 

(3) ** His long curving course has completed the belt, 
" And tamed the last tide of the West. 

" Then hear the loud voice of the nation proclaim, 

'* And all ages resound the decree, 
" Let our Occident stream bear the young hero's name, 

"Who taught him his path to the sea.'* Barlow's Stanzas. 

Here the young hero is exhibited in the interesting character of schoolmaster 
to a river ; and the proposition, that the river should take his name by way of 
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And must we then resign the hope 

These Elements of changing? 
And must we still, alas! be told 

That after all his ranging, 
The Captain could discover nought 

But Water in the Fountains ? 
Must Forests still be form'd of Trees ? 

Of Rugged Rocks the Mountains ? 

We never will be so fubb'd off, 

As sure as I 'm a sinner! 
Come — let us all subscribe, and ask 

The HERO to a dinner — 
And Barlow stanzas shall indite — 

A bard, the tide who tames, sir — 
And if we cannot alter things, 

B}'- G — , we '11 change their nameSf sir ! 

Let old Columbus be once more 

Degraded from his glory ; 
And not a river by his name 

Remember him in story — 
For what is old Discovery 

Compar'd to that which new is ? 
Strike — strike Columbia river out, 

And put in — river Lewis! 



Let dusky Sally henceforth bear 

The name of Isabella; 
And let the mountain, all of salt, 

Be christen'd Monticella — 
The hog with navel on his back 

Tom Pain may be when drunk, sir — 
And Joel call the Prairie-dog, 

Which once was call'd a Skunk, sir. 

And when the wilderness shall yield (4) 

To bumpers, bravely brimming, 
A nobler victory than men ; — 

While all our heads are swimming, 
We '11 dash the bottle on the wall 

And name (the thing's agreed on) 
Our first-rate-ship United States, 

The flying frigate Fredon. 

True — Tom and Joel now, no more 

Can overturn a nation ; 
And work, by butchery and blood, 

A great regeneration ; — 
Yet, still we can turn inside out 

Old Nature's Constitution, 
And bring a Babel back of names — 

Huzza ! for revolution ! 



Mr. Matthews communicated the following paper : 

Thomas Paine and the Declaration of Independence. 

In a work printed in 1809 Stephen C. Carpenter wrote of 
Jefferson that " to him the credit of drawing up the Declara- 
tion of Independence has been, perhaps more generally than 
truly, given by the public." ^ A statement like this, found in 

payment for his tuition, appears so modest and reasonable, that we should make 
no objection, were it not that the wages must be deducted from the scanty pit- 
tance of poor Columbus. He has already been so grossly defrauded by the name 
of this hemisphere, that we cannot hear with patience a proposal to strip him 
of that trifling substitute of a river, which had so late and so recently been 
bestowed upon him. 

We invite the attention of the reader to the rare modesty of Mr. Barlow him- 
self, who, in committing this spoliation upon the fame of Columbus, does not even 
allow him the chance of an adjudication, . . but undertakes, by self-created 
authority, to make proclamation for the whole nation, and to pronounce the 
decree for all ages ! 

(4) " Victory over the wilderness, which is more interesting, than that over 
men." — Barlow'' s Toast at the Dinner. 

1 Memoirs of Jefferson, i. 11. 

In the Menzies Catalogue (p. 66), prepared by Sabin in 1875, is quoted a pas- 
sage from some source not specified from which the following extract is taken : 

A small number of copies — I tliink twenty — were bound, and one of them 
was brought to the late Samuel M. Hopkins, then a young lawyer in Auburn, 

31 
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a work so libellous, it is said, that neither printer nor publisher 
dared put his name on the titlepage, and of which all but 
about twenty copies are alleged to have been suppressed, is 
too vague for serious discussion. Within the past few years, 
however, attempts have been made to show that Thomas 
Paine had a hand in the actual drafting of the Declaration. 
In 1899 EUery Sedgwick wrote: 

Paine was uow a marked man to those who knew the authorship of 
Common Sense; and JeflPerson, whose intimacy with him dates from 
this time, seems to have sought his advice concerning the language 
of the instrument. There is little evidence to show that words of 
Paine's were actually incorporated by Jefferson; but his influence 
appeared in a fine passage of the preliminary draft denouncing slavery. 
This clause was born before its time, and did not live in the Declara- 
tion of Independence.^ 

In an interesting article called ''To the Memory of Thomas 
Paine," which has appeared within a year in a London paper, 
the writer said, " But modern sceptics who contemn the 
abstract idealism of the man who helped to draft the Declara- 
tion of Independence must not be permitted to deceive us." ^ 
Still more recently Mr. James M. Dow of Liverpool has 
spoken of '' Thomas Paine, who, students now admit, was 
joint author of the American Declaration of Independence." ^ 
Finally, in a letter to the present writer dated December 26, 
1909, Mr. Dow asserts that " in this country," that is, Eng- 

N. Y., for bis opinion. Mr. Hopkins dipped into the book ; read some tvjrenty 
or thirty pages here and there ; and informed the printer that *' he found, on the 
average, a libel to every page." On this the memoir was suppressed. 

The Samuel M. Hopkins (1772-1837) referred to was apparently living in 
New York City in 1809, and seems never to have lived at Auburn, though his 
eon (1813-1901) of the same name was long a professor in the Auburn Theo- 
logical Seminar3^ In an autobiographical sketch written in 1832 and printed in 
1898 in the Publications of the Rochester Historical Society, ii. 1-42, the elder 
Hopkins does not mention the incident narrated above. 

Mr. Worthington C. Ford informs me that Carpenter's book is by no raeans 
so rare as the statements in auction catalogues indicate. 

1 Life of Thomas Paine, 22. 

2 The Nation, London, May 8, 1909, v. 189. 

8 Notes and Queries, July 17, 1909, 10th Series, xii. 44. 

The substance of the present paper was printed in Notes and Queries of Decem- 
ber 4, 1909, 10th Series, xii. 441-443. In his note to me of December 26, 1909, 
Mr. Dow says that " After inquiring into the facts about the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, I have come to the conclusion that you are correct in ascribing its sole 
authorship to Jefferson. " See also Notes and Queries of January 15, 1910, 53. 
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land, "the opinion is wide-spread that Paine was co-author" 
of the Declaration. 

We are all familiar with the well-known tendency of a 
biographer to " claim everything " — if I may be allowed the 
expression — on behalf of the person whose life he is writ- 
ing; and with the way in which a proposition, put forward as 
possible, is soon regarded as probable, and finally emerges as 
a certainty. Is not the latter illustrated in these remarks? 
Mr. Sedgwick merely suggests that Paine's "influence" ap- 
peared in a passage of the preliminary draft — a passage, be 
it noted, not adopted ; the anonymous writer declares that 
Paine " helped to draft " the Declaration ; while Mr. Dow 
boldly calls Paine the " joint author " of the Declaration. 
That Paine's "Common Sense," published January 9, 1776,^ 
exerted a remarkable influence in favor of independence was 
freely admitted by Paine's contemporaries, and has since been 
universally acknowledged by historians; but that Paine had 
any share in the actual drafting of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence is a totally different matter. Neither of the above 
writers brings forward any proof in support of his proposition ; 
but there can be no doubt that all three hark back to 
Moncure D. Conway. In 1892 Conway said that "the Dec- 
laration embodied every principle he [Paine] had been assert- 
ing, and indeed Cobbett is correct in saying that whoever may 
have written the Declaration Paine was its author "2; and 
that Paine's "first pamphlet ['Common Sense'] had dictated 
the Declaration of Independence." ^ It will be observed that 
these two passages are capable of a double interpretation : 
they may refer to the Declaration as a document, or to the 
Declaration as an historical event. But however interpreted, 
Conway's own statement and that attributed by him to 
Cobbett* are alike preposterous. Elsewhere in the same 

1 The date usually given is January 10, 1776, because the pamphlet was 
advertised in the Pennsylvania Journal of that date. But an advertisement 
dated '* Philadelphia, January 9, 1776 " was inserted in the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post of January 9, 1776 (ii. 15), which begins, " THIS day was published, and is 
now selling by Robert Bell, in Third-street (price two shillings) COMMON 
SENSE addressed to the inhabitants of America, on the following interesting 
SUBJECTS." Attention was called to this advertisement, though it was not 
quoted, in Tyler^s Literary History of the American Revolution, i. 469 note. 

2 Life of Paine, i. 81 ; 3 i. 91. 

* Where Cobbett makes this statement, I do not know. It is not in his Life 
of Paine, published in 1796, nor in Thomas Paine : a Sketch of his Life and 
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work Conway attempts to be more precise, for, referring to 
the period between June 7 and July 1, 1776, he says: 

At this juncture Paine issued one of his most effective pamphlets, 
"A Dialogue between the Ghost of General Montgomery, Just Ar- 
rived from the Elysian Fields, and an American Delegate, in a 
Wood near Philadelphia." . . . The allusion to the arming of negroes 
and Indians against America, and other passages, resemble clauses in 
one of the paragraphs eliminated from the original Declaration of 
Independence. 

At this time Paine saw much of Jefferson, and there can be little 
doubt that the anti-slavery clause struck out of the Declaration was 
written by Paine, or by some one who had Paine's anti-slavery essay 
before him. In the following passages it will be observed that the 
antitheses are nearly the same — "infidel and Christian," "heathen 
and Christian.'' 

PARAGRAPH STRUCK OUT OF 

THE DECLARATION. THOMAS PAINE. 

He has waged cruel war against — these inoffensive people are 

human nature itself, violating its brought into slavery, by stealing 

most sacred rights of life and lib- them, tempting kings to sell sub- 

erty in the persons of a distant jects, which they can have no right 

people who never offended him, to do, and hiring one tribe to war 

captivating and carrying them into against another, in order to catch 

slavery in another hemisphere, or to prisoners. By such wicked and in- 

incur miserable death in their trans- human ways the English, etc. . . . 

portation thither. This piratical an hight of outrage that seems left 

warfare, the opprobrium of IXFI- by Heathen nations to be practised 

DEL powers, is the warfare of the by pretended Christians. 

CHRISTIAN king of Great Brit- —that barbarous and hellish 

ain. Determined to keep open a power which has stirred up the 

Character, written jointly in 1819 by Cobbett and Madame Bonneville and first 
printed in Conway's Life of Paine, ii. 433-459. Very likely it will be found 
somewhere in Cobbett's Political Register, for in the issue of December 11, 1819, 
Cobbett employed this exaggerated language : 

Divested of all its minor circumstances, the great question was, whetlier the 
colonists would submit to taxation without representation ; whether they would 
submit to be taxed, either directly or indirectly, by a Parliament to which they 
sent no Members, or whether they would not. ... A little thing sometimes pro- 
duces a good effect ; an insult offered to a man of great talent and unconquerable 
perseverance lias in many instances, produced, in the long run, most tremendous 
effects ; and, it appears to me very clear that some beastly insults, offered to Mr. 
Paine, while he was in the Excise in England, was the real cause of the Revolu- 
tion in America ; for, tliouo^h the nature of the cause of America was sucli as I 
have before described it ; though the principles were firm in the minds of the 
people of that country ; still, it was Mr. Paine, and Mr. Paine alone, who brought 
those principles into action (xxxv. 420-422). 
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market where MEN should be Indians and Negroes to destroy us ; 

bought and sold, he has prostituted the cruelty hath a double guilt 

his negative for suppressing every — it is dealing brutally by us and 

legislative attempt to prohibit or treacherously by them. 

restrain this execrable commerce. 

And that this assemblage of horrors 

might want no fact of distinguished 

die, he is now exciting those very 

people to rise in arms among us, 

and to purchase that liberty of which 

he has deprived them by murdering 

the people on whom he has obtruded 

them, thus paying off former crimes 

committed against the LIBERTIES 

of one people with crimes which he 

urges them to commit against the 

LIVES of another. 

Thus did Paine try to lay at the corner the stone which the 
builders rejected, and which afterwards ground their descendants to 
powder.^ 

The passage from Conway contains two distinct statements. 
First, that *' at this time Paine saw much of Jefferson." Con- 
way offers no proof of this, and, so far as I am aware, none 
exists. Paine arrived at Philadelphia in December, 1774,^ at 

1 Life of Paine, i. 79-81. 

2 The date given by Conway (Life of Paine, i. 40) and by Tyler (Literary His- 
tory of the American Kevolution, i. 462), perhaps following Conway, is Novem- 
ber 30, 1774. I do not know the authority for that date ; but I am able to adduce 
a new piece of evidence. Paine's Common Sense was attacked in a series of 
articles signed '* Cato," written by the Rev. Dr. William Smith of the Philadel- 
phia College (now the University of Pennsylvania). Paine replied in several 
articles under the signature of "The Forester." In a letter dated April 28, 1776, 
John Adams said, " The writer of ' Common Sense ' and ' The Forester ' is the 
same person, His name is Paine, a gentleman about two years ago from Eng- 
land, a man who. General Lee says, has genius in his* eyes. ... * Cato' is re- 
ported here to be Doctor Smith — a match for Brattle'* (Familiar Letters of 
John Adams and his Wife, 167). Adams's "about two years ago " is incorrect. 
In an autobiographical sketch sent Henry Laurens on January 14, 1779, Paine 
said, "I brought with me letters from Dr. Franklin. These letters were with a 
flying seal, that I might, if I thought proper, close them with a wafer. One was 
to Mr. Bache of this city. The terms of Dr. Franklin's recommendation were *a 
ivorthy, ingenious, etc J ... I came some months before Dr. Franklin, and waited 
here for his arrival " (Writings, iv. 430). Franklin's letter to Bache, dated Lon- 
don, September 30, 1774, is printed in Bigelow's edition of Franklin's Works, 
V. 369-370. A letter by Paine to Franklin dated March 4, 1776, gives an "Ac- 
count of his wretched trip across the ocean ; six weeks on shore before he was 
well enough to wait on Mr. Bache " (Calendar of the Papers of Benjamin 
Franklin, i. 168. An extract from the letter is printed in Bigelow's edition of 
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which time Jefferson was in Virginia. Jefferson reached 
Philadelphia June 20, 1775, but returned to Virginia July 81 ; 
again reached Philadelphia October 1, but returned to Vir- 
ginia December 28, 1775 ; and was once more in Philadelphia 
from May 14 to September 2, 1776.^ The Declaration was 
written between June 11 and 28, 1776. Until the publication 
of "Common Sense" on January 9, 1776, Paine was an ob- 
scure person. From December 29, 1775, to May 13, 1776, both 
included, Jefferson and Paine obviously could not have met. 
They may have met between May 14 and June 28, but of this 
there is no proof .^ 

Franklin's Works, v. 370 note, and in Bigelow's Life of Franklin, ii. 248 note). 
The Pennsylvania Ledger of May 6, 1775, announced that " Yesterday evening 
arrived here Captain Osborne, from London, in whom came passenger the 
worthy Dr. FRANKLIN, Agent for Massachusetts government and this Prov- 
ince" (p. 3/1). Paine's statement that he arrived " some months before " Frank- 
lin is not very definite. But the following notice, to which so far as I am aware 
attention is now called for the first time, was printed in the Pennsylvania Even- 
ing Post, April 30, 1776 : 

To C A TO. 

WHEREAS Cato, in his eighth letter, and some of his partizans since, have 
made free with the Forester as having neither '* character nor connexion** 
To which I answer, first, " better to have none than bad ones.'* Secondly, that 
the person supposed by some, and known by others, to be the author of Common 
Sense and the Forester's letters, came a cabin passenger in Jeremiah Warder's 
sliip, the London Packet, last Christmas twelvemonth, bringing with him two 
unsealed letters of introduction from Dr. Franklin to his friends here, in which 

he says, '* I recommend the bearer hereof , Mr. , as a worthy ingenious S^d* 

I have published this at the request, and for the sake of those gentlemen whose 
acquaintance I am honored with — and in my turn call on Cato and his confed- 
erates to set forth, as I have done, what rank and recommendation they or their 

originals made their first appearance in 

The FORESTER. 

"Last Christmas twelvemonth" was the Christmas of 1774. Among the 
arrivals noted in the Pennsylvania Gazette of December 14, 1774, is that of the 
'• Ship London Packet, J. Cooke, Lewes, on Delaware" (p. 3/3) ; and a similar 
entry is printed in the Pennsylvania Journal of December 14, 1774 (p 3/3). 'J. 
Cooke " was of course the name of the captain of the ship, while presumably 
Jeremiah Warder was the name of the owner. If this was the ship that brought 
Paine — and I suppose there can hardly be a doubt on this point — it follows 
that he arrived at Philadelphia between December 7 and December 14, 1774. 

1 do not know whether Dr. Smith replied to Paine's challenge. He might 
have done so in an effective way, for it was largely through the efforts of Frank- 
lin that Dr. Smith was appointed to the charge of the Philadelphia College, 
though later a bitter quarrel ensued between Franklin and Smith. 

^ This schedule, taken from P. L. Ford's edition of Jefferson's Writings, i. 
xlii-xUii ; ii. xxi-xxii, differs slightly from that in Hazelton's Declaration of 
Independence : its History, 450. 

2 An attempt to ascertain exactly when Jefferson and Paine first met has been 
unsuccessful. 
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Secondly, that '' there can be little doubt that the anti- 
slavery clause struck out of the Declaration was written by 
Paine, or by some one who had Paine's anti-slavery essay be- 
fore him." Conway does not indicate the source of either of 
the two extracts he quotes from Paine, though the reader 
might not unreasonably infer that one was taken from Paine's 
'' Dialogue." ^ Such, however, is not the case. The first 
extract colnes from Paine's " African Slavery in America," 
first printed in the Postscript to the Pennsylvania Journal of 

1 Conway says that the Dialogue was " printed in pamphlet form about the 
time of the appointment by Congress of a Committee to draft a Declaration of 
Independence " (Paine's Writings, i. 161 note). I have been unable to ascertain 
its exact date of publication, as it is apparently not advertised in such Philadel- 
phia newspapers as I have been able to examine. The absurd lengths to which 
the so-called Baconians have gone make one suspicious of Conway's method of 
jumping at a conclusion as to the authorship of a piece merely because it con- 
tains a particular word or phrase ; and the danger involved in the method can be 
well illustrated. The following passage is taken from Paine's Dialogue (p. 14 of 
the original edition of 1776, of which there is a copy in the library of this Society, 
and Conway's edition of Paine's Writings, i. 166) : 

Del. Will not a declaration of independence lessen the number of our friends, 
and increase the rage of our enemies in Britain ? 

Gen. Mont. Your friends as (you call them) are too few — too divided — and 
too interested to help you. And as for your enemies, they have done their 
worst. They have called upon Russians — Hanoverians — Hessians — Canadians 
— Savages — and Negroes to assist them in burning your towns — desolating your 
country — and in butchering your wives and children. 

In a letter written to her husband on March 31, 1776, Abigail Adams said: 

I long to hear that you have declared an independency. And, by the way, in 
the new code of laws which I suppose it will be necessary for you to make, I desire 
you would remember the ladies and be more generous and favorable to them than 
your ancestors. Do not put such unlimited power into the hands of the lius- 
bands. Remember, all men would be tyrants if they could. If particular, care 
and attention is not paid to the ladies, we are determined to foment a rebellion, 
and will not hold ourselves bound by any laws in which we have no voice or 
representation. 

On April 14 John Adams replied to this banter as follows : 

I begin to think the ministry as deep as they are wicked. After stirring up 
Tories, land-jobbers, trimmers, bigots, Canadians, Indians, negroes, Hanoveri- 
ans, Hessians, Russians, Irish Roman Catholics. Fcotch renegadoes, at last they 

have stimulated the to demand new privileges and threaten to rebel 

(Familiar Letters of John Adams and his Wife, 149, 150, 155). 

An article in advocacy of independence, printed in the Pennsylvania Evening 
Post of June 1, 1776, contained these words : 

Sooner than submit to the chance of these probable evils, we will have our 
towns burnt, our country desolated, and our fathers, brothers, and children 
butchered by English, Scotch and Irishmen; by Hanoverians, Hessians, Bruns- 
wickers, Walleckers, Canadians, Indians and Negroes. 

Are we to assume that three of these passages were written by the same person ? 
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March 8, 1775 ; ^ the second extract is taken from " Common 
Sense." 2 ''Whether or not the statement," writes John H. 
Hazelton in reference to Conway, '' is justified must always, 
so far as the concurrent columns are concerned, remain a 
subject of individual opinion."^ I can merely express my 
opinion that the *' deadly parallel " does not accomplish the 
purpose intended by Conway. 

But a further remark is here pertinent. In his Summary 
View of the Rights of British America, written in July, 1774, 
and published at the time, Jefferson said : 

The abolition of domestic slavery is the great object of desire in those 
[the American] colonies, where it was unhappily introduced in their 
infant state. But previous to the enfranchisement of the slaves we 
have, it is necessary to exclude all further importations from Africa; 
yet our repeated attempts to affect this by prohibitions, and by imposing 
duties which might amount to a prohibition, have been hitherto defeated 
by his majesty's negative : Thus preferring the immediate advantages 
of a few African [altered in the author's copy to " British "] corsairs to 
the lasting interests of the American states, and to the rights of human 
nature deeply wounded by this infamous practice.* 

Jefferson was never more happy than when denouncing 
slavery ; and that the author of these words, written four or 
five months previous to Paine's arrival in America, must, before 
penning the anti-slavery clause struck out of the Declaration, 
have had before him an article not printed until March 8, 1775, 
is a proposition that will be accepted by few. 

Again, also, we observe the tendency noted above. For 
though at the beginning Conway says "there can be little 
doubt," acknowledging that there is some doubt, that the 
clause " was written by Paine, or by some one who had Paine's 
anti-slavery essay before him," yet he winds up by calmly 
assuming that Paine was the author. '' Thus," he asserts, 
" did Paine try to lay at the corner the stone which the 

1 Paine's Writings, i. 5-7. 

2 Paine^s Writings, i. 100. Hazelton, in his Declaration of Independence : its 
History, 450, has fallen into a slight error in saying that both extracts are from 
the " Essay on African Slavery in America." As stated in the text, the second 
extract is from Common Sense. Conway's repeated failure to give the sources 
of his quotations makes it difficult to run them down. 

8 Declaration of Independence : its History, 460. 
* Jefferson's Writings, i. 440. 
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builders rejected." It would not be easy to find a more 
glaring instance of begging the question. 

Let us now turn to other sources of information. On June 
7, 1776, it was, on a motion of the Virginia delegates, *'i26J- 
solved, That these United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be, free and independent States." On June 11 a committee 
to draft the Declaration was chosen consisting of Jefferson, 
John Adams, Franklin, Roger Sherman, and Robert R. Liv- 
ingston ; and on June 28 the draft was read.^ In a letter 
to Samuel A. Wells, dated May 12, 1819, Jefferson stated that 
he had, " while the question of independence was under 
consideration before Congress, taken written notes, in my 
seat, of what was passing, and reduced them to form on the 
final conclusion. I have now before me that paper." ^ Still 
later, a controversy arose between Adams and Jefferson in 
regard to some of the details, and on August 30, 1823, Jeffer- 
son thus wrote Madison : 

The committee of five met ; no such thing as a sub-committee was 
proposed, but they unanimously pressed on myself alone to undertake 
the draught. I consented; I drew it; but before I reported it to the 
committee, I communicated it separately to Dr. Franklin and Mr. 
Adams, requesting their corrections, because they were the two mem- 
bers of whose judgments and amendments I wished most to have the 
benefit, before presenting it to the committee ; and you have seen the 
original paper now in my hands, with the corrections of Dr. Franklin 
and Mr. Adams interlined in their own hand writings.^ Their altera- 
tions were two or three only, and merely verbal. I then wrote a fair 
copy, reported it to the committee, and from them, unaltered, to Con- 
gress. This personal communication and consultation with Mr. Adams, 
he has misremembered into the actings of a sub-committee. Pickering's 
observations, and Mr. Adams' in addition, '^ that it contained no new 
ideas, that it is a commonplace compilation, its sentiments hacknied 
in Congress for two years before, and its essence contained in Otis' 
pamphlet,'' may all be true. Of that I am not to be the judge. 
Richard Henry Lee charged it as copied from Locke's treatise 
on government. Otis' pamphlet I never saw, and whether I had 
gathered my ideas from reading or reflection I do not know. I know 
only that 1 turned to neither book nor pamphlet while writing it. I 

1 Journals of the Continental Congress (ed. W. C. Ford), v. 425, 431, 491. 

2 Jefferson's Writings, x. 130. 

3 This has been reproduced several times in facsimile. Neither Adams nor 
FrankUn made any change in the anti-slavery clause. 
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did not consider it as any part of my charge to invent new ideas 
altogether, and to offer no sentiment which had ever been expressed 
before.^ 

Here we have Jefferson's deliberate claim to the sole au- 
thorship of the Declaration and his assertion that he '' turned 
to neither book nor pamphlet while writing it." It will 
perhaps be said that a statement written forty-seven years 
after the event cannot be accepted as final. Let us, then, 
turn to the " written notes, [taken] in my seat, of what was 
passing." Even if those notes were not, as Jefferson thrice 
stated they were,^ taken at the time, the following passage is 
yet of interest : 

The committee for drawing the declaration of Independence desired 
me to do it. It was accordingly done, and being approved by them, I 
reported it to the house on Friday the 28th of June when it was read 
and ordered to lie on the table. . . . Congress proceeded the same 
day [July 1] to consider the declaration of Independance which had 
been reported & lain on the table of Friday preceding, and on Monday 

1 Jefferson's Writings, x. 267-268. 

2 First, in his letter to Wells of May 12, 1819, as quoted in the text. Sec- 
ondly, in his letter to Madison of August 30, 1823, where he wrote : " I should then 
say, that in some of the particulars, Mr. Adams' memory has led him into 
unquestionable error. At the age of eighty-eight, and forty-seven years after 
the transactions of Independence, this is not wonderful. Nor should I, at the age 
of eighty, on the small advantage of that difference only, venture to oppose my 
memory to his, were it not supported by written notes, taken by myself at the 
moment and on the spot." Thirdly, on a slip of paper pasted on the slieet of 
** written notes," Jefferson, writing certainly after May 12, 1819, said : ** I took 
my notes in my place while these things were going on, and at their close wrote 
them out in form and with correctness and from 1 to 7 of the two preceding 
sheets are the originals then written ; as the two following are of the earlier 
debates on the Confederation, which I took in like manner" (Writings, i. 88 
note). These " written notes " come to an end on August 1, 1776. Did Jeffer- 
son's own memory play him false in regard to those notes ? The question appar- 
ently cannot be answered with certainty, Mr. Paul L. Ford remarking : 

Here end the notes which Jefferson states were taken " while these things were 
going on, and at their close " were " written out in form and with correctness." 
Much of their value depends on tlie date of their writing, but there is nothing to 
show this, except negative evidence. The sheets were all written at the same 
time, which makes the writing after Aug. 1, 1776; wliile the misstatements as 
to the signing, and as to Dickinson's presence, would seem almost impossible 
unless greater time even than this had elapsed between the occurrence and the 
notes. The MS. is, moreover, considerably corrected and interlined, which would 
hardly be the case if merely a transcript of rough notes (Jefferson's Writings, 
I. 47 note). 

Jefferson at a late date prepared a copy of these notes for Madison, and this 
copy is in the Madison Papers, in the Library of Congress. 
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referred to a commee of the whole. The pusillanimous idea that we 
had friends in England worth keeping terms with, still haunted the 
minds of many. For this reason those passages which conveyed cen- 
sures on the people of England were struck out, lest they should give 
them offence. The clause too, reprobating the enslaving the inhabit- 
ants of Africa, was struck out in complaisance to South Carolina and 
Georgia, who had never attempted to restrain the importation of slaves, 
and who on the contrary still wished to continue it. Our northern 
brethren also I believe felt a little tender under those censures ; for 
tho' their people have very few slaves themselves yet they had been 
pretty considerable carriers of them to others.^ 

The writings of Jefferson, Franklin, Adams, Sherman, and 
Livingston have been searched in vain for evidence in sup- 
port of the statement that Paine had any share in the drafting 
of the Declaration, nor is there anything in Faine's own writ- 
ings that gives color to the notion. Moreover, more than one 
writer since 1892 has specifically attributed to Jefferson the 
anti-slavery clause in the preliminary draft of that document. 
Thus in 1903 Sir George O. Trevelyan said that " Jefferson, 
again, had written, and somewhat over-written, a denuncia- 
tion of the King for having refused his sanction to the succes- 
sive endeavours which the Virginian assembly ^ had made, 
in all honesty, to suppress the importation of negroes." ^ In 
1904 Dr. Herbert Friedenwald wrote: 

The other paragraph had reference to the slave-trade and was more 
denunciatory of the King than any of the remainder. . . . This is un- 
questionably one of the most forcible clauses that issued from Jeffer- 
son's pen, and its rejection, for the reasons which he ascribes, served to 
promote consistency of action on the part of the colonies, and prevent 
the forcing of an issue which the country was not yet in a position to 

1 Jefferson's Writings, i. 24, 28. In his reply, dated September 6, 1823, 
Madison said : 

Notliing can be more absurd than the cavil that the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence contains known and not new truths. The object was to assert, not to 
discover truths, and to make them the basis of tlie Revolutionary act. The 
merit of the Draught, therefore, could only consist in a lucid communication of 
human rights, in a condensed enumeration of the reasons for sucli an exercise 
of them, and in a style and tone appropriate to the great occasion, and to the 
spirit of the American people (Letters and other Writings, iii. 336-337). 

2 Trevelyan has made a slight mistake in restricting the endeavors to the 
Virginian Assembly. The clause struck out speaks of *' every legislative 
attempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce." See 245, ante. 

8 American Revolution, ii. part ii. 161. 
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face. But its omission was a serious blow to Jefferson, who all his 
days was a firm advocate of the suppression of the slave trade and of 
slavery.-^ 

Nor should we overlook Sir Leslie Stephen's cautious re- 
mark that Paine " is supposed by Mr. Conway to have written 
the suppressed clause against the slave trade in the declaration 
of independence." ^ 

Evidence drawn from epitaphs and wills, though to be re- 
ceived with caution, yet at times has its value. The epitaph 
which Jefferson composed for his own monument is well 
known : " Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, Author of the 
American Declaration of Independence, of the Statute of Vir- 
ginia for Religious Freedom, and Father of the University of 
Virginia." ^ In his will, made January 18, 1809, or less than 
five months before his death, Paine says : 

I, Thomas Paine, of the State of New York, author of the work 
entitled Common Sense , written in Philadelphia, in 1775, and published 
in that city the beginning of January, 1776, which awaked America to 
a declaration of Independence on the fourth of July following, which 
was as fast as the work could spread through such an extensive coun- 
try ; author also of the several numbers of the American Crisis^ thirteen 
in all; published occasionally during the progress of the revolutionary 
war — the last is on the peace; author also of Rights of Man, parts 
the first and second, written and published in London, in 1791 and 
1792 ; author also of a work on Religion, Age of Reason^ parts the first 
and second — N. B. I have a third part by me in manuscript, and an 
answer to the bishop of Llandaff ; author also of a work, lately pub- 
lished, entitled Examination of the Passages in the New Testament, 
Quoted from the Old, and called Prophecies concerning Jesus Christ, 
and showing there are no Prophecies of any such Person ; author also 
of several other works not here enumerated, Dissertations on First 
Principles of Government, — Decline and Fall of the English System 

1 Declaration of Independence, 132-133. 

2 Dictionary of National Biography (1909), xv. 71. In a letter dated August 
6, 1822, John Adams, speaking of the Declaration, said, *' I have long wondered 
that the original draught has not been published. I suppose the reason is, tlie 
vehement philippic against negro slavery" (Works, ii. 514 note). Had there 
been the slightest doubt in the mind of Adams as to the authorship of that 
philippic, surely it would have been expressed in this letter ; yet in the letter he 
specifically refers to Jefferson as **the author of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence" (ii. 613 note). 

8 Randairs Life of Jefferson, iii. 563. 
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of Finance^ — Agrarian Justice^ &c., &c., make this my last Will and 
Testament.^ 

Sir Leslie Stephen asserts that Paine " attached an exces- 
sive importance to his own work, and was ready to accept the 
commonplace that his pen had been as efficient as Washing- 
ton's sword." 2 Can we for a moment doubt that had Paine 
had any share in the drafting of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, even of a clause rejected, the honorable fact would 
have been recorded in his will? 

The following letter was read from Mr. Charles Henry 
Hart: 

I do not think I can prove my appreciation of the recently 
printed Index volume to the second series of the Society's 
Proceedings more thoroughly than by telling you that I have 
read it through and found it most instructive. Among the 
references that caused me to stop and look, if not to listen, 
was '' Cooper, Samuel, miniature of Cromwell, 3. 282." At the 
page of the volume indicated I found a list of donations for 
the year 1886-87, and among them this entry, " A miniature 
of Oliver Cromwell, by Samuel Cooper, which once belonged 
to Thomas Jefferson. Given by Robert C. Winthrop." This 
was not a "find" for me, as I knew the Society owned this 
miniature of Cromwell, and when, in 1905, 1 was selecting the 
illustrations for Elson's History of the United States, I chose 
this for its association, and had it photographed and repro- 
duced for that work (i. 114). My comment on this minia- 
ture, in the annotated index to the illustrations, was : 

The miniature here reproduced once belonged to Thomas Jefferson 
and came to the cabinet of the Massachusetts Historical Society, in 
1886, from the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, who had received it as a 
legacy from Mr. Joseph Coolidge, who had married Jefferson's grand- 
daughter. It has been attributed to the foremost of all miniature 
painters, Samuel Cooper, who did paint several portraits in little of the 
Lord Protector ; but this clearly is not one of them, being of very 
mediocre execution. 

Since publishing this note I have often thought that it 
would be a proper act of courtesy if I gave the Society my 

1 Paine's Writings, iv. 608. 

2 Dictionary of National Biography, xv. 78. 
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reasons in detail for questioning the authenticity of this min- 
iature and its attribution of authorship, and I am especially 
moved to do so at this time by the admirable twenty-fifth an- 
niversary address, recently delivered before the American His- 
torical Association, by our fellow member. Professor Albert 
Bushnell Hart, on the pertinent theme of '' Imagination in 
History." 

It is not necessary to give to a cultivated body of men like 
this Society any account of Samuel Cooper. It is sufficient to 
say that he seems to have come forth full armored from the 
brain of Jove, and he has remained to our d^j facile princeps 
among the miniature painters of the world. His period covers 
from 1609 to 1672, and if not precisely court-painter to the 
Protector, he seems to have limned him many times, until his 
name is as closely connected with the portraits of Cromwell 
as Holbein's is with those of Henry VIII, and consequently 
Cooper has suffered by having all sorts of portraits of the head 
of the Commonwealth attributed to him. It will be remem- 
bered that it was one of his miniatures of Cromwell that 
called forth the high encomium of Horace Walpole, that if it 
could be magnified to the size of Vandyke's it would appear 
to have been painted to that proportion and Vandyke's appear 
less great by Ihe comparison, and as Dr. Propert correctly 
says, " It is extremely doubtful if Vandyke ever produced a 
portrait which for strength, broad delineation of character and 
freedom, could surpass many of Cooper's tiny miniatures." 

This suggestion of Walpole is especially to the point in con- 
sidering the miniature under consideration. The head is 
three-quarters of an inch long, and I had it enlarged to two 
and one-half inches, much below life size, when, instead of 
holding its own, it went all to pieces, which was no surprise to 
me as I saw how faulty it was in drawing, without modelling 
and technically mediocre to the last degree. Indeed, there 
never could have been any legitimate excuse for attributing it 
to Cooper, excepting that it was a portrait of Oliver Cromwell, 
and there are few miniatures of Cromwell that the owners do 
not, with perfect assurance, assign to the incomparable Cooper 
as glibly as in this country every portrait of Washington is 
assigned to Gilbert Stuart. 

As a matter of history, in connection with miniatures of 
Cromwell by Cooper in this country, let me add that in Cum- 
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mings's Historic Annals of the National Academy of Design 
(page 118), there is an account of one Abrahams, who in 1830 
exhibited in New York a collection of paintings by the " Old 
Masters," through which he got into trouble and was lodged 
in the Tombs prison. On being released Cummings says, " He 
left in this country, from that collection, an original miniature 
portrait of Oliver Cromwell, by Cooper, which he presented to 
William Roonie, the deputy-jailer of the City Prison, for kind- 
nesses rendered during his confinement." A score of years 
ago I had some correspondence with the author of this work, 
Thomas Seir Cummings, then in his eighty-eighth year and a 
well-know^n miniature painter, as to the time of the introduc- 
tion of ivory for miniatures, and he referred to the Abra- 
hams-Cooper miniature of Cromwell as being on ivory. This 
fact alone stamped it as not by Cooper, ivory for miniature- 
painting not having been used in his time. He painted upon 
vellum, paper, or metal. In conclusion it might be well to 
add that your miniature does not even bear a resemblance to 
any known portrait of Cromwell by Cooper, and thus another 
instance of imagination in history is laid bare. 

Mr. Ford made the following communication : 

My colleague Mr. Alfred B. Page has called my attention 
to a hitherto unsuspected connection between two broadsides 
in the collections of the Society, and his investigation has 
developed this connection so as to place it beyond any ques- 
tion. He has prepared the following note embodying the 
material found upon the subject. 

In April, 1751, was circulated a printed broadside, contain- 
ing some satirical verses entitled, " A Mournful Lamentation 
for the sad and deplorable Death of Mr. Old Tenor," etc. 
The poem had no name of author signed to it, and the broad- 
side gave no name of a printer. It was occasioned by a law 
enacted January 26, 1748-49, having for its object the with- 
drawing from circulation of the bills of credit issued by the 
Province, the last act in a long-continued experience of paper 
issues.^ The 'broadside was presented to the Society in 1882 

1 Mass. Provincial Laws, iii. 430. It is almost needless to call attention to the 
important studies made of this subject by Andrew McFarland Davis. The course 
of legislation and experience in bills of credit of no other colony has received so 
full and careful attention. 
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by Miss E. S. Quincy, and was then printed in the Proceed- 
ings (xx. 30), but not so accurately as could be desired. It 
is now reproduced in fac-simile. Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull, 
in the Briniey Catalogue, attributes the authorship of the verses 
to Joseph Green, a wit of some note in his day, but long since 
forgotten. 

A I Mournful Lamentation | For the sad and deplorable Death of | Mr. 
Old Tenor, | A Native of New-England, who, after a long Confine- 
ment, by a deep and mortal Wound | which he received above 
Twelve Months before, expired on the 31st Day of March, 1750. 

He lived beloved^ and died lamented. 
To the mournful Tune of, Chevy-Chace. 



A Doleful tale prepare to hear, 
"^ As ever yet was told : 
The like, perhaps, ne'er reach' d the ear 

Of either 3'oung or old. 
Tis of the sad and woful death 

Of one of mighty fame, 
Who lately hath resign'd his breath; 

OLD TENOR was his Name. 



In vain ten thousands intercede, 

To keep him from the grave; 
In vain his many good works plead; 

Alas! they cannot save. 
The powers decree, and die he must, 

It is the common lot. 
But his good deeds, when he's in dust, 

Shall never be forgot. 

He made our wives and daughters fine, 

And pleased every body; 
He gave the rich their costly wine, 

The poor their flip and toddy. 
The labourer he set to work ; 

In ease maintain'd the great: 
He found us mutton, beef and pork, 

And every thing we eat. 



To fruitful fields, by swift degrees. 

He turn'd our desart land : 
Where once nought stood but rocks and 
trees, 

Now spacious cities stand. 
He built us houses strong and high, 

Of wood, and brick, and stone ; 
The furniture he did supply; 

But now, alas! he's gone. 



The merchants too, those topping folks, 

To him owe all their riches ; 
Their ruffles, lace and scarlet cloaks, 

And eke their velvet breeches. 
He launch'd their ships into the main, 

To visit distant shores ; 
And brought them back, full fraught with 
gain, 

Which much increas'd their stores. 

Led on by him, our Soldiers bold, 

Against the foe advance ; 
And took, in spite of wet and cold. 

Strong Cape Breton from France. 
Who from that Fort the French did drive. 

Shall he so soon be slain ? 
While they alas ! remain alive, 

Who gave it back again. 

From house to house, and place to place. 

In paper doublet clad, 
He pass'd, and where he shew'd his face, 

He made the heart full glad. 
But cruel death, that spareth none. 

Hath rob'd us of him too; 
Who thro' the land so long hath gonCj 

No longer now must go. 

In Senate he, like Coesar, fell, 

Pierc'd thro' with many a wound, 
He sunk, ah doleful tale to tell! 

The members sitting round. 
And ever since that fatal day, 

Oh! had it never been, 
Closely confin'd at home he lay, 

And scarce was ever seen. 



iHottttifiil Eamentation 

For the lad and deplorable Death of 

Mr. Old Tenor, 

A Native of tfew-BfiglanJ, vvhor, afcer a long Confinement, by a deep and mortal Wound 
which he received above Twelve Months before, expired on the 31ft Day ol March ^ 1750. 



He Ihed helovsd^ and died lamented, 
iTo the mournfurTane of. Chevy- Cbace> 



A Doleful tale prepare to hear, 
As ever yet was told : 
The like, perhaps, ne'er reach'd the car 

Of cither young or old. 
I'is of the fkd and woful death 

Of one of mighty fame, 
Who lately liath refign'd his breath ; 
OLD TENOR was his Name, 



In vain ten thoulands intercede, 

To keep him from the gra\ e ; 
In vain his many good works plead; 

Alas 1 they cannot fave. 
I'he povk^ers decree, and die he -mufl, 

It is the cominon lot, 
But his good deeds, when hc*s in dull. 

Shall never be forgot 



He made our wives and daughters fine. 

And pleafea every bo<ly •, 
He gave the rich theif coftly wine, 

.The poor their flip and toddy. 
The labourer he fet to workj 

In eafe maintained the great : 
He found us mutton, beef and pork. 

And every thing we eat. 



To fruitful fields, "by fwift degrees. 

He turn*d our d^fart land : 
Where once nought ftood but yoch and tree5> 

Now fpacious cities ftand. 
He built us houfcs ilrong and iugh> 

Of wood, and brick and ftoaej 
The furniture he did fvpply; 

But now, alas! he*s gone. 



The merchants too, thofe topping folks. 

To Mm owe all their riches i 
Their xuifics, lace and fcarlet cloaks, 

And eke their velvet breeches. 
He launch'd their fbips into the main 

To vifit diftant (bores -, 
And brought them back, full frauj^ht v/ith gain, 

Which much increas'd their (toi-es. 



Led on by biritj our Spltlier^ hAd, 

Againft the foe advance 5 
And look, in fpite of wet and cold, 

Strong Cape Breton fiom Fraute, 
Who from that Port the Froich did drive, 

Shall he fo foon be flain? 
While tliey alas I remain alive, 

Who gave it back again. 

'Vom ):ourc tt) houfe, and place to place, 

lu paptT doublet clau. 
He pafs'd, and where he (hewVl his face, 

He niii-.Ic tivi heart full g)sd. 



But cruel death, that fpareth none, 
Hath rob'd us of him too j 

Who thro' the land fo long hath gone^ 
No longer now muft go. 

In Senate he, like Ccsfar^ fell, 

Pierc*d thro* with many a wound, 
He funk, ah doleful tale to tcU I 

The numbers fitting round. 
And ever fmce that fatal day. 

Oh \ ha4 it never been, 
Cloiely confin*d at home ho lay^ 

And fcarce was ever feen. 



Until the laft of March^ when he 

Submitted unto fate j 
In awto Ragis twenty three, 

Mtatis forty eight.* 
Forever gjooujy be that day* 

When :lje pve dp the ghoU: 
For by his death, oh ! who can /ay 

What hath New-England loft I 



Then good OLD TENOR, fare thee well, 

Since thou an dead and gone ; 
Wc raouiii thy fate, e*en while we tell 

The good ^ines thou haft done. 
Since Ac bright beams of yonder fun. 

Did on NtW'Engkni (bine. 
In all the lan4 thlsre ne'er was known 

A death fo mourned as thine. 



Of every rank arc many fccA> 

Thy downf4 to deplore; 
For 'tis well known that thou haft been 

A friend to rich and poor. 
We*Il o*cr thee raife a Silver tomb, 

Long may that tomb remain, 
To blcfs our eyes for years fo corr^c. 

But wiHies ah I are vain. 

And fo God blefs o\ir noble date 

And fAve us all frorn harn\- 
And grant, us food enough to eat, 

"Aiid cloaths to keep us warm. 
Send us a laftinii; peace, and keep 

The times from growing worfe. 
And let us all in fafety lleep. 

With Silver in our purlc. 



* Mrr Old Tsnok. was bora m the Year 1702. 
P J N I S, 



SoW ac lb; Hem ^. v C^om Ic CgrnitMu B^^rr-v, Pric^ thr^c I-i<^^'^ ?-'' 
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Until the last of March, when he Of every rank are many seen, 

Submitted unto fate ; Thy downfall to deplore; 

In anno Regis twenty three, For 'tis well known that thou hast been 

^tatis forty eight.* A friend to rich and poor. 

Forever gloomy be that day, We'll o'er thee raise a Silver tomb. 

When he gave up the ghost : Long may that tomb remain, 

For by his death, oh ! who can say To bless our eyes for years to come, 

What hath New-England lost ? But wishes ah ! are vain. 

Then good OLD TENOR, fare thee well, And so God bless our noble state, 

Since thou art dead and gone; And save us all from harm, 

We mourn thy fate, e'en while we tell And grant us food enough to eat, 

The good things thou hast done. And cloaths to keep us warm. 

Since the bright beams of yonder sun, Send us a lasting peace, and keep 

Did on Neiv-£ngland sh'me, The times from growing worse, 

In all the land, there ne'er was known And let us all in safety sleep, 

A death so mourn'd as thine. With Silver in our purse. 

* Mr. Old Tenor was born in the Year 1702. 

Fims. 

Sold at the Heart and Crown in Cornhill, Boston ; Price, TTiree Half 
Pence, 

Apart from any sentimental feelings that could be enter- 
tained for these bills of credit, feelings that were again experi- 
enced after 1865, when the ''blood-stained greenback" became 
a phrase by which to conjure, it appears there existed an ex- 
treme sensitiveness to criticism on the part of the members 
of the General Court. What seem to us doggerel lines were 
then regarded as dangerous to the State, in that they tended 
to bring into contempt and even to subvert the constitution of 
the government. Action began in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the following resolution became of force : 

In the House of Rep^^^^ April 12, 1751 

Voted that His Honour the Lieutenant Governour be desired with the 
advice of the Council to Issue out a Proclamation (offering a Suitable 
Reward) for Apprehending the Bodies of Robert Howland of Dux- 
borough and Fobes Little of Little Conipton who are suspected of 
Publishing and Dispersing a Printed Paper containing sundry Ex- 
pressions tending to bring into Contempt and Subvert the Constitu- 
tion of this Government. 

Sent up for concurrence 

T. Hubbard Spk^ 
In Council April 13 1751 Read and Concurr'd. 

J. WiLLARD Secry^ 

Accordingly, Spencer Phips, then Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Province, issued a Proclamation, dated April 18, 1751. A 
1 MocQ Arr»Viivpa. m. 682. 683; Mass. Prov. Laws, xiv. f^i^ 
33 
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copy is also in the Society's Library, and it is reproduced in 
fac-simile. 

By the Honourable SPENCER PHIPS, Esq ; Lieutenant-Governour 

and Commander in Chief, in and over His Majesty's Province 

of the Massachusetts- Bay in New- England. 

A Proclamation. 

WHEREAS there has been lately published and dispersed within 
this Province, an anonymous Paper in the Form of a Ballad, 
called, A sad and deplorable Lamentation ^ &c. — wherein arc contained 
many Expressions horribly prophane and impious, and such also as 
reflect the greatest Indignity and Contempt upon the Authority of the 
Legislature, and tend very much to weaken, if not subvert the happy 
Constitution of this Government: And whereas one Robert Howland oi 
Duxbury^ and one Fobes Little of Little-Gompton^ are informed against 
for industriously publishing and dispersing, and one or both of them 
strongly suspected to be the Authors of the Paper aforesaid : 

I Do therefore, with the Advice of His Majesty's Council, and at 
the Desire of the House of Representatives, hereby require His 
Majesty's Justices of the Peace, Sheriffs, and other Officers, with other 
His Majesty's Subjects, to use their utmost Endeavours for the seizing, 
apprehending and securing the said Robert Rowland and Fobes Little^ 
that so they may be brought to Justice : And for the Encouragement 
of the said Officers and others concerned, any Person or Persons that 
shall seize upon and secure the said Robert Rowland and Fobes Little^ 
or either of them, so that they, or either of them, shall be delivered up 
to Authority, he or they shall receive out of the publick Treasury the 
Sum of TEN POUNDS Lawful Money for each of the said Persons 
they shall so secure and deliver up as aforesaid, together with all 
necessary Charges. 

GIVEN at the Council- Chamber in Boston, the Eighteenth Day 
of April 1751, in the Twenty-fourth Tear of the Reign of 
our Sovereign Lord GEORGE the Second, by the Grace 
of GOD of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland, KING, 
Defender of the Faith, &c. 

By Order of Ris Honour the Lieutenant-Governour, 

with the Advice of the Council, S. Phips. 

J. WiLLARD, Seer. 

GOB Save the KING. 

BOSTON: Printed by John Draper, Printer to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governour and Council. 1751, 





By the HONOURABLE 

SPENCER P H I P S, Efq; 

t.ieutcnant-Govcniour and CoiniiKnidcr in Chief, in and over His Majcfty's Province of the 
Maffachufetts-Bay in New-F.nglancL 

A PROCLAMATION 

I^I^HERE AS there has Ijcen lately publiilicd and difpcrfcd withki this Province, ananony- 
mous Paper in the Form of a Ballad, called, A fad and deplthable Lnmcfitation^ gcc.-— 
wherein are contaln.cd many Expreffions horribly prophane and impious, ^nd fuch alfo as 
refled: the greateft Indignity and Contempt upon the Authority of the Legiflamre, and 
tend very much to weaken, if not fubvert the happy Conftitution of this Government : 
And whereas one Robert Hawland of Duxbury^ and one Fobes Little of hittle-Compton^ 

are informed againft for induftrioufly publifhing and dilperfing, and one or both of them ftrongly fuf 

pefted to be the Authors of the Paper aforefaid : 

I3D0 tI)erefo;ie, ttjt'tl) tlie Ik^'Qxtt of i^is QgJc^ftp st Cotmnl, ann at tlje a>cfi« of t\yt 
l^ottfe of lacprefentatiDes, Ijcreftp rccimtt i^is ^atefti>'s! Unftfteg of t!)c i&cacc, 
S>I)criffs, ann otljec iDfFicetsi, iDitl) otDer ©is in^aicftp's^ubiects;-, to ufc tl)ea* \\i^ 
inofifcenutaDottrs for tt)e feisins. apprej^ettuitng ano fecurms t!je fam Robert Howiand 
and Fobes Little^ tl)at fo i\\v^ luap Dt Dtousljt to gittlWce : :?lno fot tl)c (tiiwttragcment 
of tl)c fain €)ffrccrs! atiD otDers concernen, anp ^Bcrfoti oj laccfons tl) at a)au feise upcit 

iinU feCUCe tlje faiO Robert Rowland zxid. FobesLittle^ 0? Cltljer Of tljeill, fO tljat tl^ep^ 0? ttt?)CC 

of tlicm, aiall be oetibev^b up to :Xttt^ojitp, Ije o? tl)ep fl)au ceceiDc out of tljc pirdnfe 
dcafttrv tJje ^um of ten pounds naMul (j^onep fo? eac|) of tlje faiU |?>erfons tljcp 
foail fo fccureanu btlitjec upas afo?efato, togetljet UJftD aUnecelTAcp CUarges/ 

G IF E N at the CouncilrChamber in Bofton, the Embteenth Day o/* April 1751, in the 7we7ity- 
fourth Tear of the Reign af our Sovereign hsrd U&ORGE the Second^ by the Grace of GO'D 
of Great-Britain, France, ^;«^ Ireland, KINGy Defender of the Faithy &c. 

By Order of His Honour the Lieut enant-Governoury 

with the Advice of the Council y 

J. WiLLARD, Seer. 



S. Phips. 



GOD Save the KIN G. 



BO STO N : Printed by John Draper^ Pilntcr to His Honour the Lieutennnl-Ciovernour ra.cl Ccuncil, 

J 7 5 ». 
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It will be noticed that while the resolution of the General 
Court merely intended to arrest the parties for publishing and 
dispersing the verses, the Proclamation asserted that it was 
strongly suspected that one or botli wrote them. The subse- 
quent proceedings under the proclamation are developed in 
certain papers in the Massachusetts Archives, and would in- 
dicate that the writer or writers of the verses sought to avoid 
the consequences of their act by having them printed in Rhode 
Island. 

Prov : of To James Warren Esq"" Sheriff of the County of Plymouth 

the or to either of His Deputies 

Mass^' 
Bay. Greeting 

In His Majesty's Name You are hereby required and impowered 
forthwith to take the Bodies of Robert Howland of Duxborough 
Hezekiah Cane of Pembroke and Jethro Sprague of Duxbrough into 
your Custody and bring them before this House to give Answer for 
their Contempt of the Order of this House and such other matters as 
shall be laid to their Charge. 

Given under my Hand and Seal in the Chamber of the House of 
Representatives this Ninth Day of April. Anno Domini 1751. And in 
the 24th Year of His Maj^« Reign 

T. Hubbard Spkf^ 

The following entry of the return on this warrant is en- 
dorsed on the back of it: 

Plym? ss April y^ 10 : 1751 
then persuant to Warrant I have tuck the Bodeys [of] y^ with In 
Named Hezekiah Keen and Jethro Sprage and them Brout Before the 
Honorabel house of Representifes and I have made deligent Sarch for 
the with[in] named Robert howland and Cold not find him with in my 
present [precinct] 

pr Joseph Josselyn 

Dep* Sheriff 2 

NatW Churchill of Plymouth of lawfull age testify's & says that he 
was at the house of Jethro Sprague in Duxborough on Monday 11th 
March past, where were severall Persons & being askt by a^ Sprague 
whether he had ever heard the Verses on the Death of Old Tenor I 
told him no, whereupon he desired us to sit down & we should, 
upon this he called upon one Robert Howland who was then at 

1 Mass. Archives, cii. 680; 2 581, 
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Spragues house, smoaking his pipe, to say or repeat them, at first 
he seemed somewhat backward, but afterwards taking his pipe out of 
his mouth, he repeated in the hearing of myself & severall other persons 
then present a Number of Verses, on the Lamentation of the Death of 
Old Tenor. Afterwards Joseph Morton & myself went out of the 
House in order to pursue a person who had broke out of Plymouth 
Goal & (as we heard) was in Duxbury, said Rowland told us he was 
going that way & would show us the House where y^ person was, & as 
we were rideing along, he heard the s^ Rowland tell s^ Morton, that 
the s^ Verses were gone severall weeks before, to R* Island in order to 
be printed & that he believed he would hear more of them hereafter ; 
And since that I have seen some Verses printed, which according to the 
best of my remembrance I verily believe to be the same I heard 
repeated by the s? Robert Rowland, which contained severall very hard 
reflections on the Generall Court I further say not 

Nathaniel Churchel 

Suffolk ss. Boston 1st April 1751. 

Nath! Churchill appeared & made solemn oath that the above Depo- 
sition by him subscribed is just & true 

Before me T. Hubbard J Peace ^ 

In the affidavit of Joseph Morton, Jr., of Plymouth, to the 
same effect, he states that on the " fryday or Saterday follow- 
ing [March 11, 1751] Thomas Foster Esq' Shew me a printed 
Copy of Verses which I took to be . . . the Same Verses." 
It also appears that there were two or three sets or renderings 
of these doggerel lines, and it is likely that the more offen- 
sive were not contained in the printed sheet. 

Mr. Ford submitted for publication a copy of the following 
letter on slavery in Virginia, written by one Virginian to 
another at the time of the Missouri Compromise excitement. 

Francis Corbin to James Madison.^ 

My dear Sir, — I had fixed on the 25th of last month to do myself 
the pleasure of paying my respects to yourself and Mrs. Madison, 
hoping that my son Robert would have returned by that time from his 
Tour thro' upper and lower Canada. But a few days ago I received 
a letter from him, dated at Kingston, on his way from Quebec to York, 
to Niagara, and so on through Gennessee and by the great Canal to 

1 Mass. Archives, cii. 585. 

2 From the Madison Papers in the Library of Congress. 
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New York. He was detained at Quebec to attend the Obsequies of 
the late unfortunate Duke* of Richmond, to whom, being one of my 
youthful acquaintance, when he was Captain Lenox, 1 had given him 
a letter of introduction. His presence here, therefore, cannot be 
calculated on till late in the present month. Until he arrives, "I dare 
not, in common prudence, leave my affairs to the sole management of 
overseers, who, in these days, are but little respected by our intelligent 
Negroes, many of whom are far superiour in mind, morals, and 
manners to those who are placed in authority over them. Nor is 
there any prospect of a change for the better, but on the contrary, our 
white people, of a certain description are, unhappily, becoming, day by 
day, more profligate, whilst our Negroes, happily are becoming more 
enlightened and more observant. I think slavery is working it's own 
cure. Under the best management, with daily vexation and never 
ending violence to our feelings, it does not afford us two per cent upon 
our Capital, and often brings us into debt. It is impossible, I think, 
that the present state of things can last. We must either abandon all 
the pure morality of Republicanism, or the gross and glaring im- 
morality of slavery. They cannot co-exist many years longer. This 
Union must snap short at last where Liberty ends, and Slavery begins. 
The Missouri Question is bringing on the Crisis. 

You have now had experience enough, my dear Sir, as a practical 
Farmer, lo be convinced, I suspect, that my opinion, namely, " that 
Slavery and Farming are incompatable," is not wholly unfounded. 
This opinion, indeed, seems to be a necessary consequence of the for- 
mer one. Without industry, carefulness, and frugality, no Farmer ever 
did, or ever can prosper in any Country. But where there is Negro 
Slavery there will be laziness, carelessness, and wastefulness. Nor is 
it possible to prevent them. Severity increases the evil, and humanity 
does not lessen it. What nett profit will your fine wheat estates yield 
you now at a Dollar a Bushel, after more than one half is deducted for 
Expences and carriage to market? Tobacco, our antient staple, it is 
true, sells for a comparative little. But even this affords us more profit, 
and enables us to make both' ends meet at the end of the year, if we are 
skilful in the management, and judicious in our disposal of it. Such 
Tobacco as you can make upon the rich Lands I rode thro' at Mont- 
pelier, if stemmed, put up dry and clean, and prized loose, would, in 
the London or Liverpool Markets, always command a good price. 
That is to say, in the present depressed state of the market, it would 

* The melancholy manner of his death was this. He had a tame Fox with 
him. His favorite little Dog, Blucher, got into a squabble with this Fox. The 
Duke fearing injury to the Dog, interposed his Hand, and was bit. The Fox 
was mad, and died the next day. Several days after the poor Duke was seized 
with a Hydrophobia. [In margin.'] He was Charles Lennox, fourth Duke of 
Richmond. See Dictionary of National Biography. 
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sell for dd sterling a pound. This, if your Hogsheads weigh, as they 
ought to do, 1500 lb. nett will give you a clear £50 Sterling a Hogshead. 
This £50, Sterling, if you import your own Wines, Negro Clothing, etc. 
etc. will be more than equal to an £100 currency expended in our stores, 
besides the advantage of getting every thing of superiour Quality. This 
is the course your Father, I know, and my Father pursued, and in this 
course they prospered. Our National Pride indeed revolts, sometimes, 
at this apparent continuance of our old colonial dependance. But it is a 
senseless pride, for, after all " trahit suum quemque," and according to 
the Greek Proverb, " God made all men to assist, and be dependent on 
one another." * If the Peace of Europe continues for twenty years, 
or even for Ten, we shall see Wheat and Flour selling, from foreign 
countries, cheaper than our own in our own Markets. In some of my 
late English Reviews I see it stated as a fact that there are, even in 
England, at this time, twenty millions of Acres of waste laud, capable 
of culture. Should these be inclosed and cultivated, and the vast sav^ 
ing of seed by the Drill Husbandry be adopted generally, and her corn 
laws be repealed, which the Landed Interest must submit to at last, 
that Country alone will be enabled to export grain of different kinds iii 
great quantity. The average crops of wheat are stated at 32 Bushels, 
and the consumption of London at about 5,600,000 Bushels. If the 
population of this overgrown City, this Head too large for the Body, 
be rated at one million, or 1,200,000 souls, being a tenth nearly of the 
whole Population of England, Scotland and Whales, then 2 millions ot 
that 20 millions of acres brought into cultivation would supply those 
three Countries, and enable them to export largely.f It is very clear 
to my vision that if we would prosper (I speak of our cismontane part 
of the State only) we must stick to our old Planting Staples, Corn and 
Tobacco, t Slave labor is notoriously the most expensive of all labor. 
It ought, therefore, to be applied to the culture of those Articles 
which are liable to the smallest loss. In Corn and Tobacco nothing is 
lost. We save all even to the storks and stems. But in wheat, par- 
ticularly the bearded wheat, I am confident that, with me, not more 
than three fourths of it is saved. All the rest is lost in getting up, get^ 
ting in, and getting out. Besides it makes Drunkards of all our people. 
When the Harvest commences and the Whiskey or Brandy begin to 

* This sentiment is conveyed in one of the most beautiful Greek Hexameters 
whether sense or sound, morality or versification be considered, that ever was 
penned. 'AWov aaWov edrjKe Qehs 7' iviBevea (fxaT&v. 

t What may not be expected from Poland, Sicilj, France, and other parts of 
Europe, and even from Mediterranean Asia (Notolia) and from Africa, where 
wheat is made at 60 per cent less cost than here. [In margin.'] 

X In order to have 20 effectives we are obliged to feed, clothe and pay the 
Taxes of 40 or 50 non-effectives. [In margin.] 
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circulate, every body with us is flustered,* The expense runs away 
with much of the Profit, and the little that remains hardly pays for the 
labor. Five or six Bushels for one are as much as we get from Corn 
fields ; from Tobacco Lots not more than twenty to twenty five. The 
labor of farming too is much more severe than that of planting, whilst 
the Harvest lasts, and by no means so conducive to the Health of our 
Negroes, upon whose increase (" miserabile dictu ! ") our principal 
profit depends. Tobacco is not only an Antidote to Contagion but is 
to the poor negro a luxury. Under our old Corn and Tobacco system 
our Lands improved more than they do at present. We all kept more 
stock, and more plentiful tables than now. Our Tobacco Lots I admit, 
monopolized all our Manure. But our Corn fields by being cultivated 
only once in three years, and not ''put into wheat^'' afforded two con- 
stant Pastures, 3 when the corn was off, supported more numerous 
stocks and were kept in better Heart than now. Great stress might 
be laid upon the precariousness of the wheat crop and the greater 
certainty of Corn and Tobacco, upon the greater Capital, which few of 
us have, that Farming requires than Planting. Upon the wear and 
tear of Team and Gear and Geoponical instruments of every kind. 
Upon our burning sun, which, after the month of June, five years out 
of six, causes the clover and other Grasses t to crackle under our feet. 
Upon our scanty population of Whites, % the universal and inevitable 
consequence of Negro Slavery. For who can live, comfortably, in a 
free country, would migrate into a slave one? We see no Foreigners 
of any note or mind coming to settle in Virginia. So long as Slavery 
exists we have no prospect of any change for the better. A regular 
system of progressive improvement in Agriculture is not to be expected, 
for our Lawgivers have clinched the nail which Slavery has driven. 
Under the groundless and ludicrous fear, as I conceive, of a landed 
Aristocracy, they have even deprived us of the Right to make our 
wills, as if property were the Creature of Society, instead of Society's 
being the Creature of property. Lands are divided and subdivided in 
China even to Acres. But yet Despotism and a monied Aristocracy 
prevail there instead of a landed one. Of the two, I am Virginian 
enough, *' Lord of the soil " enough, to prefer the latter, if, as it seems, 
we must have the one or the other. Under the sanction of our State 
Constitution we boast of our Freehold, and of our permanent Interest 
in it. But the Laws have taken from it all permanency, and made it 

* In this slave country serious mischiefs may grow out of this by and by. 
\_In margin.] 

t Every thing here this summer was burnt to a cinder, and even at this time 
our mill ponds are all very low. [In margin.'] 

X These it will be seen by the census next year, I suspect, do not increase 
*'pari passu" with the Blacks, notwithstanding the numerous sales and migra- 
tions of the latter to the new Countries. [In margin.] 
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to shift and change with the Wind. In this state of things few 
will forego present enjoyment for future benefits which maj or may 
not accrue to their own Posterity. Stability and the fair prospect of 
handing our landed Property down, from generation to generation, are 
the only stimuli to permanent improvement. These are taken away 
from us. The universal sentiment now is, with few exceptions, " It 
will last my time. If it remain in the family after me, let those who 
may hold it do the best they can with it, or sell it for what it will fetch, 
and migrate to the Westward.'' The consequence is that agriculture 
languishes, that all our antient Mansions in the lower Country are 
falling into Ruins, and those who have been accustomed to live in good 
Houses, unwilling to sink money jon them in the Country^ are flying to 
our Towns, where, if they build, they can sell again without much, if 
any, loss. Agriculture is thus left to overseers and negroes. The an- 
tient hospitality of this antient Dominion is dying away, our habits and 
our manners are changing, the virtuous simplicity and ingenuousness, by 
which the " prisca gens mortalium " was characterized, are vanishing 
before the ludicrous affectation, and fantastic Ostentation, which the 
" nova gens mortalium '' is introducing into Fashion. Effeminacy and 
luxury and vanity and Folly, the common vices of all Towns, are 
creeping silently into the Country, and contaminating all classes of the 
Community. Our Agricultural Societies and agricultural Essays will 
avail us nothing so long as the present Fashion prevails, and this will 
continue until some radical change takes place in our '' CodijicationP 
Some change more congenial with the notions and wishes of the people 
on the subject of Landed Property, upon the stability and uncontrouled 
descent of which, from generation to generation, according to the free 
and unrestrained will of the Possessor, depends the permanent exist- 
ence of liberty and happiness under every form of Government. 
For, after all, it is the landed property of every Country that makes 
and unmakes Governments ; and when this property ceases to have 
hereditary stability, " Chaos is come again." When I use the word 
hereditary I use the language of Nature. The Land of our Fathers is 
that which we prize above all others.* 

" Beatus ille qui procul negotiis, 
Ut prisca gens mortalium, 
Paterna rura, bobus exercet suis.'' 

But, under the present order of things, the predilection for the 
*'natale solum" is wearing away, and with it the very foundation of 
Patriotism. Those who exclaim " It does not signify in whose Hands 

* This is the language of Rousseau, whose *' Social Contract" and ''Consid- 
erations on the Government of Poland," are much quoted, little read, and still 
less digested by the Advocates of Liberty in these days. \In margin.] 
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the landed property is/^ are ignorant of human nature, or affect 
opinions, which, in their Hearts, they do not entertain. It does signify 
and much whether land be in the hands of those who are attached to it 
by a thousand infantile recollections and cordial feelings, or of those 
who only estimate it by the number of Dollars it cost, and are ever 
ready to part with it for a few more Dollars than they gave.* Who can 
doubt which of the two will make the best citizens? the truest Pa- 
triots ? We hold our property of every kind, at this time, by a very 
precarious tenure. "If to mitigate the rigors of Slavery, to indulge 
the feelings of humanity,'' and to avoid as much as possible the 
perplexity and vexation which our negroes and overseers occasion to 
us, we invest our money in Banks and public Funds, we only seem " to 
fly from evils that we have to those we know not of." Upon this 
subject I have long wished to open .myself to you, as I have done, in 
regard to the topics I have already touched on, (and on many others, 
for more than thirty years past,) always relying on your friendship to 
excuse my errors, or on your goojci sense to correct them. But, our 
Banks and public Funds, and general System of Finance require 
a separate and distinct letter, which I will endeavor to write to you 
shortly. In the meantime I beg you will do me the favor to present 
my respectful esteem to Mrs. Madison, and accept for yourself the 
long-standing, sincere and friendly regards of &c 

Francis Corbin. 
The Reeds, near White Chimmis Po: off : 
Oct. 10th. 1819.1 

* "Et patriam vendere auro." [In margin.'] 

1 In " Writings of James Madison/' iii. 193, is a letter from Madison, 
apparently in reply to this one, but printed as being of date November 26, 1820. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

WILLIAM PHINEAS UPHAM. 

By ROBERT S. RANTOUL. 



William Phineas Upham, for thirty years an active mem- 
ber of this Society, died at Newton, November 23, 1905, in his 
seventieth year. It is due to no lack of regard for his memory 
that the customary tribute has not been placed earlier upon 
our records. This the warm words from the President, when 
his death was announced, sufficiently attest. The duty of pre- 
paring a memorial of him was duly assigned, and most fitly, 
to our late associate, Mr. John Noble, who had been charged 
with supervising, as Clerk of the Courts, the important work 
which Mr. Upham undertook, in 1884, in behalf of the County 
of Suffolk and the Commonwealth. While my knowledge of 
his earlier career in Essex County was intimate, Mr. Noble's 
association with him covered the period of his later and more 
conspicuous service. But Mr. Noble died before the memoir 
was complete. 

Mr. Upham was born at Salem, January 19, 1836. One of 
the last of a numerous family to succumb, most of them in 
childhood, to pulmonary disease, his career was a protracted 
struggle with his insidious foe. He owed the last years which 
were vouchsafed him to the devotion of a wife,^ who, with two 
daughters, survives him. His was a most useful and exem- 
plary life, and to those who enjoyed his intimacy, for he was a 
close friend, his memory is precious. 

A turn for antiquarian research was in the blood. His 
father, Charles Wentworth Upham, a Harvard graduate of 
the Class of 1821, was for twenty years pastor of the historic 
First Church of Salem. Among many civic honors which he 

1 He had married, December 1, 1880, Cynthia Bailey Nourse, a lineal descend- 
ant of Rebecca Nourse, the witchcraft victim commemorated by Whittier. 
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enjoyed were a seat in the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1853, the presidency of our State Senate, and a seat 
in Congress. He had been mayor of Salem. But his bent 
was for literature and study. He had been the president 
of Harvard chapter Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, 
and of the older organization, the Institute of 1770, and 
later a copious contributor to various literary and historical 
publications. He was a lecturer before the Lowell Institute, 
and also in behalf of the Board of Education in an effort to 
commend to public favor the Common-School System. He 
became an early, constant, and valued promoter of the work 
of the Essex Institute when that body in its formative years 
craved every one's support. He was allied, as his middle name 
suggests, with the distinguished family of Wentworth, and 
was born at St. John, New Brunswick, of a stock since colo- 
nial times identified with Massachusetts. His father, Joshua 
Upham, a native of Brookfield, was a Harvard graduate of the 
Class of 1763, an attorn ey-at-law in Boston and in New York, 
and later a Justice of the Supreme Court of New Brunswick, 
from the organization of that Province. Six generations of 
New England deacons and Indian-fighting ancestors ranged 
themselves behind him. 

Charles Wentworth Upham had become, in 1832, a member 
of this Society, to resign his seat twenty years later, and to 
resume it for life in 1867. He died, succeeded by his son, in 
1875. His contributions to our publications and discussions 
were frequent and important. Doctor George E. Ellis, after- 
wards President of the Society, pronounced his eulogy at 
Salem and prepared his memoir; Vice-President Charles Fran- 
cis Adams announced his death; President Robert C. Win- 
throp recalled his youth ; and the resolutions passed bear 
'' willing testimony to the usefulness of a long life spent in 
the performance of the duties to which he was called in Church 
and State, as well as in the paths of letters and historical 
investigation." ^ His chief works were his account, in two 
volumes, of the witchcraft delusion at Salem, and the three 
concluding volumes with which he supplemented Octavius 
Pickering's opening chapters of the life of Timothy Pickering. 

The mother of the subject of this memoir was a daughter 
of Doctor Abiel Holmes, for forty years the venerated pastor 
1 1 Proc, XIV. 103 ; xv. 182. 
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of the First Church at Cambridge, — a pioneer in American 
historical writing. He was a graduate of Yale, an honorary 
Artium Magister and overseer of Harvard, and for many years 
our Corresponding Secretary. His father had been a provin- 
cial captain in the French and Indian War. John Hohnes, 
the great-grandfather of Doctor Abiel Holmes, had removed 
from Roxbury to become one of the earliest settlers of Wood- 
stock, in Connecticut, and there Doctor Abiel Holmes, the 
annalist, was born. He had married, first, a daughter of Ezra 
Stiles, — an earlier and no less distinguished New England 
chronicler, diarist, historian, and scholar, " accounted, both at 
home and abroad, as the most learned and accomplished di- 
vine of the day in this country," the long-time president of 
Yale, and a Corresponding Member of this Society. The sec- 
ond wife of Doctor Abiel Holmes was Sarah, a daughter of 
Judge Oliver Wendell, — a pre-revolutionary Boston mer- 
chant, colonel, executive councillor, and judge of probate, — 
and she was the mother of his children. Anne Bradstreet, 
called in Mather's Magnalia " The Tenth Muse," — the daugh- 
ter of one colonial governor and the wife of another, — was 
counted among the ancestry of Doctor Abiel Holmes, as well 
as of Judge Oliver Wendell, contributing of her gifts and 
graces to the common stock. Her descendant, Mrs. Upham, 
was no stranger to the graces of the pen. In 1861, she dedi- 
cated to the Salem Drill Club, in which one of her sons was 
leaving home for the front, a spirited ode, written to " Scots 
wha hae wi' Wallace bled ! " the refrain of which was, " For- 
ward ! Every Man ! " This was well received, and showed 
once more that the lyric gift is not incompatible with the 
function of motherhood. Anne Bradstreet is credited with at 
least eight children. But, if Doctor Ellis is correct, Mrs. Upham 
was the mother of fifteen. 

So that young Upham came, on either side, of the best 
New England blood. His father, his maternal grandfather, and 
in addition his two uncles, Oliver Wendell Holmes and John 
Holmes, were all associated, in one way or another, with this 
honorable body. His middle name, Phineas, which means 
"first-born," Mr. Upham derived from a Lieutenant Phineas 
Upham, — the first Upham born in New England, — who per- 
ished in 1675-76 in the Swamp Fight with the Narragansetts. 
The name recurs through all the generations. 
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When Mr. Upham was growing up, the family were living 
on the site of the home from which, in 1692, Bridget Bishop 
had been dragged forth to suffer death by process of law for 
her alleged complicity with the powers of evil. Just across 
the way was the site of the residence of that pastor of the First 
Church who denounced and excommunicated the accused, and 
opened with prayer the witchcraft trials. Mr. Upham's father, 
then in the same pulpit, was deeply immersed in examining 
the occult phenomena of witchcraft, and had already delivered, 
before the Salem Lyceum, a course of lectures on the engag- 
ing theme, afterwards developed, through two editions, into 
his standard, historical treatment of the terrible delusion. 
The young son's active fancy was not slow to enlist him in the 
local researches incident to his father's work. Probably no 
other scholar ever made himself so thoroughly familiar with the 
situs of the witchcraft frenzy, and the documents relating to 
it. When the final edition of 1867 reached the press, the 
critical examination of court records and of real-estate titles 
contributed by the son, and represented throughout the book 
by plans and maps and topographical statements, had become 
so salient a feature of the work as to make it felt by his friends 
that, but for the ties of blood, the generous acknowledgment 
made by the author would have been still more emphatic. An 
amusing incident, perhaps not wholly out of place even in a 
paper of this nature, shows the extent to which young Upham 
had, early in life, become imbued with the atmosphere of the 
paternal roof. I was sitting by the mother, at a Salem-Tnfantry 
dance in Hamilton Hall, during my law-school days, and I 
called her attention to the evident enjoyment which her son 
was deriving from the scene. " My dear sir," Mrs. Upham re- 
plied, ''no one can imagine the relief I feel to see William 
show any interest in a woman who has been born since 1640 ! " 
Mr. Noble confirms this view, in writing of Mr. Upham just 
after his death. " I knew little," he says, " of his personal 
life. He never spoke of it, and though we were together all 
those twenty years, it was only his work on the Records that 
we talked about, — the doings of two centuries ago." 

With such antecedents and with such hereditary leanings, 
young Upham was fitted for Cambridge in the excellent 
Salem schools of his day, passed through Harvard with credit, 
and took his bachelor's degree, in due course, in 1856, with 
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a class which counted in its membership the President of this 
Society, our late associate members, Stephen Salisbury and 
George Bigelow Chase, and such conspicuous citizens as 
George Dexter Robinson and Jeremiah Smith. While in 
college, Mr. Upham had taught a district school — a common 
practice of the time — in Canton for a winter or two. He 
read law in the Dane Law School for a year, and then in the 
Salem offices of David Roberts, a writer on admiralty law, 
afterwards mayor of Salem, and of William Gardner Choate, 
later a judge of the Federal District Court in New York City. 
Mr. Upham was admitted to the Bar in 1859, and opened 
offices successively in Dan vers and in Salem, devoting himself 
mainly to practice in the Probate Court. From this time on, 
he was gaining a minute acquaintance with the ancient 
probate records of Essex County, thus unwittingly fitting 
himself, before undertaking his labors in the service of the 
Commonwealth, for the stupendous task of classifying and 
indexing the vast and ever-growing accumulations which 
congest our files. 

If Mr. Upham was at all times without a stock of reserved 
strength upon which to draw, he made up for the lack of it 
by his nervous energy, his cheerful temper and his high 
spirits. I well remember an interview I had with his dis- 
tinguished uncle, not long before his death. Doctor Holmes 
told me that he had but recently tested the nephew's physical 
condition, — that it was hopeless, and that he could not give 
him six months to live. But the nephew was found in his 
place with the group that gathered at the uncle's grave and 
outlived him by a dozen years. Says Mr. Noble, who watched 
with a discerning eye Mr. Upham's waning strength, " Noth- 
ing but his inflexible determination and his indomitable 
courage carried him through, sustained by the unremitting 
devotion of his wife. . . . Courage and pluck were marked 
characteristics from boyhood. His companions, from the 
early days, recall him as a leader and champion among them. 
His slight frame never excluded him from the ranks of the 
foremost." 

The extinguishment of fires was not, before the Civil War, 
the purely mechanical process it has now become, but rather 
partook of the nature of a neighborly, social function, as had 
been still more the case in the century before 1750 when 
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the whole town, women and all, took a hand at a fire. After- 
ward select fire-clubs knitted together the best citizenship 
of the place, and pledged the best efforts of every club-man 
in behalf of his threatened neighbor. Fire-clubs originated 
with Franklin in Philadelphia in 1737. An account of a 
meeting, in 1768, of Harrison Gray's Boston Fire-Club, in- 
cluding such names as Lovell, Faneuil, and Boylston, enlivens 
a volume of this Society's Proceedings.^ The Essex Institute 
has printed a monograph ^ on the early Fire-Clubs of Salem, 
— sixteen of them between 1783 and 1832. In it occurs this 
significant reference to Mr. Upham. In the disastrous Frank- 
lin building fire of October 21, 1860, the property of Mr. 
James Emerton, a member of the Naumkeag Fire-Club, " was 
greatly imperilled. . . . Mr. Emerton's store was occupied by 
some of the members of the Club until the fire was under 
control." The secretary of the club (in his official record) 
remarks: ''extraordinary efforts in the duties belonging to 
the practised fireman were made by some of our members. 
On this occasion the efforts were well timed, judicious and 
effective. One instance of the cool bravery and energy of 
a young member, one who finds his Alma Mater in Old 
Harvard, may be particularized. He was on the roof . . . 
spreading sails and throwing buckets of water on them, and 
performing this duty with the same composure with which 
one would water a flower-garden." This young member was 
William P. Upham. The secretary, in another allusion to the 
incident, says, Mr. Upham and I '' held the sails down on 
the roof for hours. It was plain that he was a much bolder 
fireman than I. It was a cold, drizzling rain-storm at the 
time." This incident in the life of a young man, in the 
frailest health, a stranger to rough work, is certainly note- 
worthy, and chimes in well with the grit he showed in later 
life when he would come toiling up my office stairs and meet 
my greeting with, " Don't you think I am doing pretty well to 
keep myself above ground all these years ? " 

Being advised that practical farming held out some hopes 
for the invigoration of his health, he secured a modest acreage 
in West Peabody, where he could live within easy reach of the 
Registry of Deeds and the Probate offices at Salem, and at 
the same time might, Antaeus-like, keep in touch with Mother 
1 2 Proc, X. 38. 2 Hist. Coll. Essex Institute, xxxix. 22, 23. 
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Earth, — might watch his growing crops and scent the new- 
mown hay, the breath of kine and the odors of the fresh- 
turned sod. Later it was felt that a drier, inland air might be 
more helpful still. It was then that he removed his residence 
to Newtonville, a ward of Newton, forming new business rela- 
tions under our late associate, the Clerk of the Courts, — a 
scholar of life-long antiquarian tastes, and of approved judg- 
ment in historical research, — at that time much engaged, 
under the inspiring auspices of the late Chief- Justice Gray, 
himself an antiquary of no mean pretensions (as witness the 
learned note appended to volume ix. of Gray's Supreme- 
Court Reports), in bringing to light and properly arranging, 
transcribing, mounting and indexing the hidden treasures of 
the Court-House vaults. 

Mr. Upham's contributions to the volumes of the Essex Insti- 
tute, dating from 1863, speak for themselves. A mere cata- 
logue of them is all that space will warrant, but the student 
of our local antiquities will ask no more. Beside these 
printed contributions, he devoted all his leisure to an endless 
variety of official work. It was said of his uncle. Doctor 
Holmes, that through most of his life he followed four 
laborious professions, either of which would have been bur- 
den enough for the common man. He was at once a volumi- 
nous writer, a ubiquitous lyceum lecturer, a busy family 
physician, and a working professor at the Medical School. 
Upham was doing, outside of his profession, during the first 
half of his mature years, an amount of exacting work which 
showed once more, if the demonstration were needed after 
Carlyle and Whittier, what a heavy load a feeble man can 
bear. Whatever no one else was at hand to do fell to him. 
During most of these early years the Institute was living 
from hand to mouth, wholly without funds, and resorting to 
personal solicitation to meet specific and imperative demands. 
In May, 1863, Mr. Upham became a member of the publica- 
tion committee and also the curator of manuscripts, holding 
the latter position until his death, and for nineteen years he 
served as librarian. 

Mr. Upham's first printed contribution was a memoir of 
General John Glover of Marblehead, prompted by the interest 
which his descendant, Benjamin Tyler Read, a classmate of 
the elder Upham, felt in his distinguished ancestor, and this 
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interest led to the erection of the statue of Glover which stands 
near the entrance of Commonwealth Avenue, in Boston. He 
early enlisted in the enterprise of publishing, in the Institute 
Bulletin, a critical account of the first houses built in Salem, 
— a series of four most valuable papers widely quoted and 
later reproduced. When Mr. Upham completed his transcrip- 
tion of the Town Records of Salem, covering the years from 
1634 to 1659, — the first ever attempted, — it was at once put 
in print, and became volume ix. of the Institute's Historical 
Collections, and has been ever since in such demand that the 
book may generally be recognized on the shelf from its being 
either newly bound or without whole covers. So the White 
Murder Trial may be found, without recourse to the index, 
from the soiled and worn condition of the paper, in a Salem 
copy of Whipple's Collection of Webster's Great Speeches. 
His numerous communications indicate the trend of his thought 
and show what an indefatigable worker he was. Among them 
may be mentioned an account of the dedication of the Rebecca 
Nourse Monument, the erection of which was due to him ; ^ the 
Beverly First Church Records, carefully copied by him, which 
appeared in six successive volumes of the Institute Collections; 
Craft's Journal of the Siege of Louisburg, with notes ; Deposi- 
tions relating to Philip English and the Witchcraft Delusion ; 
a History of Stenography ; an Account of the Dwelling- 
Houses of Francis Higginson, Samuel Skelton, Roger Williams 
and Hugh Peter ; a Letter of Samuel Sewall, with a biographi- 
cal sketch; Extracts from Letters ^ written at the time of the 
occupation of Boston by the British ; a Memoir of General 
John Glover of Marblehead; Notes on the Report as to the 
authenticity of the First Meeting-House in Salem ; Papers re- 
lating to the Reverend Samuel Skelton ; Papers relating to a 
Suit, in 1664, between John Pickering and the owners of tlie 

1 The rnonument stands on the Nourse homestead estate in Danvers, and bears 
these lines, contributed by Whittier : 

" ! Christian Martyr ! 

wlio for Trutli could die, 
When all about thee 

owned the hideous Lie ! 
The world, redeemed 

from Superstition's sway, 
Is breathing freer 

for thy sake to-day/' 

2 Largely Wendell family letters. 

35 
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'' New Mill," now the " City Mills," in Salem ; the Pedigree 
of the "Browne Family"; Records of the First Church at 
Salisbury, 1687-1805 ; Town Records of Salem, 1634-1659, 
carefully copied and annotated by him ; " First Houses in 
Salem," printed in the Essex Institute Bulletin. 

The estimate in which Mr. Upham was held by the Essex 
Institute is attested by the Memorial of its Board of Direc- 
tors, recording " their appreciation of that devoted interest 
which he constantly displayed toward the Institute," and re- 
ferring to his long and valuable aid freely given as Librarian 
to " Doctor Wheatland, in fostering the growth of a collection 
which has now become one of the largest and most important 
in the country," and to " his frequent contributions to the 
Historical Collections of the Institute," which " aided materi- 
ally in placing them among the more important publications 
of the Learned Societies of the United States," and to " his 
punctilious exactness, his courtesy and his cheerful readiness 
to be of service at all times to the Society, and to his associ- 
ates." A report of his doings as Curator of Manuscripts for 
forty-one years, winch proved to be his last report, is printed 
in the proceedings of the Annual Meeting of the Institute, in 
May, 1905. 

Mr. Upham was a member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society, of the Essex Institute, and of the American Library 
Association, a corresponding member of the Rhode Island 
Historical Society, and a life member of the American Histori- 
cal Association. He never cared to extend his membership to 
other societies, though invited, saying that he could not attend 
to more. He was an honorary member of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
chapter Alpha, of Harvard University. 

He was elected a Resident Member of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society, November 11, 1875, and was a most inter- 
ested and valued member to the end of his life. He was a 
member of the Committee to nominate officers in 1877, 1878, 
1879 and 1880, and of the Committee on the Library and 
Cabinet in 1891. 

His contributions were numerous and important, — some- 
times of manuscripts and documents, sometimes of brief notes 
and references, sometimes of elaborate and exhaustive papers. 
To recount some of the titles will show their extent and va- 
riety; among them were heliotype copies of papers relating to 
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Major Robert Pike ; Winthrop's chart of 1630, and his map of 
eastern Massachusetts; shorthand in Lawrence Hammond's 
Journal ; Governor Leverett's instructions to Captain Daniel 
Henchman ; shorthand in one of Jonathan Danforth's plans ; 
the Suffolk Court Files; manuscripts in custody of the Boston 
Athenaeum ; the Canada expedition of 1747 ; book of copies 
of Edward Taylor; shorthand of Jonathan Edwards; works 
in the Library on shorthand ; Memoir of John Glen King and 
Memoir of Henry Wheatland. 

Before approaching what may well be accounted as Mr. 
Upham's life-work, and which fortunately Mr. Noble, before 
his ilhiess, was able for the most part to describe in words so 
well chosen that it only remains for me to make them mine, 
let me dwell in some detail on Mr. Upham's labors in the 
records of Essex County, and on his life-long and very deep 
interest in the study and practice of shorthand writing, — an 
ancient art, just now galvanized into new life by the demand 
for rapid dictation created by modern type- writing machinery. 

Mr. Upham's interest in stenography and its cognate branches 
was early enlisted, and lingered late. He printed his first 
paper on the subject in the Essex Institute Historical Collec- 
tions for 1877, dealing briefly with the history of the art, and 
outlining a new method of phonetic shorthand devised by him- 
self. Another paper followed in the Proceedings of the Histori- 
cal Society for 1892, on shorthand in Hammond's Journal ; a 
third, in 1894, on the shorthand of Jonathan Edwards. The 
series closed with the last communication he laid before this 
Society, in which, in November, 1902, he reviewed all the 
works on the subject to be found on our shelves. 

It appears that his great-grandmother Holmes used some 
system of shorthand, that she sat under the preaching of Doctor 
D wight, and that she reported his sermons, — the first woman- 
stenographer on record in New England. It appears that Gov- 
ernor Endecott used a shorthand method of his own in his 
court records, and elsewhere, and Governor Bradstreet re- 
ported the witchcraft trials in shorthand. The Salem town- 
clerk, Ralph Fogg, and the parson of Salem Village, the Rev- 
erend Samuel Parris, both used shorthand. It was a rather 
common accomplishment with people of quality in those days, 
but each writer seems to have indulged himself in a system of 
his own. Some five hundred methods, in all, have been cata- 
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logued. Since A. d. 1300, the use of S3^stems of one sort or 
another has been common in England, and the general em- 
ployment, both in England and America, of shorthand in mak- 
ing court, legislative and parliamentary reports and in business 
and personal correspondence, has quite vindicated the claim it 
makes to economic value. It is commended as "swift, secret 
and a key to strange tongues." It has its history, its literature, 
its cult, its high-priests and its organs. Undoubted reference 
to Greek systems is found as early as A.D. 195. Xenophon is 
thought to have reported Socrates in shorthand. Pepys's Diary 
was written in sliorthand. Fifty-four editions of Metcalfe's 
System of Shorthand had appeared before 1700. If, as is gen- 
erally supposed, shorthand was in common use in Shakespeare's 
day, that fact would go far to account for the varied readings 
of his text. Parliament was panic-stricken when it was first 
proposed to print verbatim reports of what was said in its 
halls ; but the right of reporting its debates in shorthand has 
not been questioned since 1802. England supports shorthand 
weekly journals and monthly periodicals, read by from thirty- 
five to fifty thousand persons. Knighthood was conferred, in 
1894, on Sir Isaac Pitman, for his system, which has been 
taught to ninety-one thousand students in England, and has been 
adopted as tlie text book for the schools of New York. From 
the systems in use until the eleventh century, supposed to have 
been developed from the Greek by Cicero's centenarian freed- 
man and biographer. Tiro, down through the eight or nine 
hundred modern systems, the art has stood its ground and re- 
tained its votaries. The British Museum shows some of Tiro's 
tablets. 

The Boston Organ of Stenography spoke thus of Upham's 
work in its sketch of him, " In his death the shorthand pro- 
fession, and particularly those who are interested in the history 
and literature of shorthand, have suffered an irreparable 
loss." And the Federal Bureau of Education, in its report 
of 1884, names, in its catalogue of recognized systems of 
shorthand, the work of Upham. Of course all this life-long 
study of the theory and practice of phonetics, the fruit of 
which must for the most part perish with him, stood him 
in good stead when the time came for him to decipher manu- 
scripts of the colonial period which had before his day defied 
interpretation. When our associate, Ford, in 1902^ found 
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himself unable to interpret the Cotton manuscript, he turned 
in his need, he says, '* to Mr. Upham, — to the one man who 
is so entirely able as to leave no doubt of the correctness of 
his reading." 

Essex is the maritime county of Massachusetts. One hun- 
dred miles of the county's outline — about two thirds of the 
entire boundary — are washed by tide-water. It has five good 
harbors, and a score of off-shore islands held by every sort 
of title. Moreover, the lordly Merrimac skirts its northern 
frontier for thirty miles, with the incidents of town-landings, 
and rights of ferryage, and ancient mill-rights attaching to 
it and to its tributary streams. The county, too, has its 
fair share of the " Great Ponds " of the Commonwealth, with 
all their closely guarded rights of fishing, ice-cutting, boating 
and bathing. In tracing these intricate riparian and littoral 
rights, many of them relating back to the earliest grants, — 
rights to clam-fisheries and fresh-water fisheries and tide-mill 
privileges, and ship-building privileges, with beach-rights to 
the gathering of kelp and eel-grass and to the husbanding of 
the soil of mussel-beds and clam-flats, and rights of water- 
suppl}^, these last vital to the dozen cities and large towns of 
the county, all often drawn into litigation, — no county affords 
a more constant field for the antiquary who is also a lawyer. 
In this field the average practitioner is none too well equipped. 
And here town and county officers and, at last, the Common- 
wealth, found themselves inclined to turn to Mr. Upham. 

Mr. Upham's specific services to the County of Essex were 
threefold. Between 1859 and 1884 he revised the Probate 
indexes for the two centuries embraced between the years 
1638 and 1840, grouping surnames alphabetically in consecu- 
tive volumes covering convenient periods of years, — the given 
names under each surname being arranged alphabetically also, 
— and introducing a system which took root and has sur- 
vived. During these twenty-five years he made the first 
revised index of grantors and grantees in the Essex Regis- 
try of Deeds, covering the years from 1820 to 1855. Before 
this, deeds were indexed in the order in which they were re- 
ceived for record. His system was adopted and ultimately 
extended through the earlier and the later years. And before 
1869 he completed, for the County Commissioners of Essex, 
the mounting of sixteen folio volumes of the early Court Files 
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of the County. The extent to which all succeeding practi- 
tioners at the bar are laid under obligations by this rare 
demonstration of patience, energy and skill is best appreciated 
by those conveyancers who had occasion to look up Essex 
County land-titles and probate records before 1860. 

For the last twenty years of his life Mr. Upham was en- 
gaged in the office of the Clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court 
for Suffolk County, in work upon what have been designated 
as the ^' Early Court Files," — a term covering a vast ag- 
glomeration of papers which embrace not only the files of the 
highest courts of the Colony, the Province, and the Common- 
wealth before 1800, but also papers relating to other courts of 
the Colony and of the Province, as well as both originals and 
certified copies of records, documents and matter of various 
sorts which had been used in, or come into the possession and 
custody of, the Court of Assistants and the Superior Court of 
Judicature. This is not the place to attempt to describe 
them. An exhaustive description of them, with some account 
of the history of this unique mass and of the whole matter, 
from the pen of Mr. Noble, may be found in the Publications 
of the Colonial Society of Massachusetts (iii. 317). The 
manuscripts were in bad condition, scattered about in many 
places, exposed to depredations of all kinds and to ultimate 
loss. Some of them were in almost the last stages of decay. 
Chief-Justice Gray had long been specially interested in them, 
and anxious that measures should be taken for their rescue, 
collection, lodgment in security, and arrangement for con- 
venient reference and use. 

Between 1875 and 1880, efforts were made, by the Chief- 
Justice and the State in conjunction, to carry out this purpose, 
but delays of various kinds occurred; and it was only after Judge 
Gray was on the Bench of the Supreme Court of the United 
States that the object was attained. In October, 1883, an order 
passed by the Board of Aldermen of Boston, acting as County 
Commissioners, and approved by the Mayor, provided "that 
the Clerk of the Supreme Judicial Court of Suffolk be author- 
ized to arrange conveniently for examination and reference 
the Early Files in Suffolk County." An appropriation was 
made and the Clerk was further authorized to '' employ such 
assistance as will be required." An order of the Supreme 
Judicial Court, through its then Chief-Justice Morton, was 
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made, providing that its Clerk '' in pursuance and further- 
ance of the order of the Board of Aldermen ... be directed to 
remove all the Court Files and papers wheresoever the same 
may be ... to such room in the Court House as he may be 
authorized to take for the purpose of carrying out and execut- 
ing said Order; and to take all necessary and appropriate 
measures therefor." A room in the Court House was secured, 
and the papers brought together from their various places of 
deposit. Their volume could only be estimated roughly in 
terms of cubic bulk. A general plan of operations was agreed 
upon, and a fit person was to be found to take charge of the 
immediate details of repairing, reducing to order and mounting 
this heterogeneous mass. Mr. Upham, from his success in 
dealing with the sixteen volumes of Essex court manuscripts, 
seemed to be marked out for this work, and his services were 
secured. In December, 1883, he approached the task with a 
single expert assistant. His force was gradually increased 
until it numbered twelve. The papers were first arranged by 
centuries, then by decades, and finally by their exact dates. 
Then papers belonging to the same case, or relating to the 
same subject-matter, which had been scattered in many groups, 
were brought into their normal relation. Many papers were 
badly mutilated, and the missing fragments, as far as possible, 
had to be found and put in place. Often they were crumbling 
to pieces and so frail that the utmost dexterity and delicacy 
of handling were called for. Some were caked into solid 
paper bricks, to be separated only by the use of solvents and 
by patient manipulation. Extreme care and skill were every- 
where demanded. 

It is a matter of deep regret, Mr. Noble feelingly remarks, 
that Mr. Upham could not have lived to see the consumma- 
tion of an undertaking that wag, in its way, stupendous. For 
the service demanded of him qualifications which are very ex- 
ceptional, —a patience that never failed, an industry that never 
flagged, systematic methods and habits never intermitted, 
high standards of execution, broad and exact knowledge of 
colonial and provincial history, and a ready familiarity with all 
that had been written concerning it. His fitness had been 
recognized by his classmate. Governor Robinson, in naming 
him on a commission to systematize the State Archives. He 
entered upon the service with an enthusiasm that would have 
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sustained him to the end had not the time come when shattered 
health compelled him to pause and finallj^ to stop. 

The work upon the collection of " Early Court Files," so 
called, had gone on without interruption for more than 
twenty-three years. When finished, the collection will con- 
tain — this is Mr. Noble's estimate — over one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, possibly two hundred thousand, sepa- 
rate cases or matters, some including but a single paper, some 
fifty and upward, and a few from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty. The whole number of individual papers will exceed 
a million. When Mr. Noble died, some twelve Imndred and 
fifty large folio volumes were already on the shelves, and prob- 
ably there will be, in the end, nearly or quite fifteen hundred. 

Other work of a like nature was going on during these 
years in the Clerk's oflBce. It was proposed to transcribe, 
print and distribute the records of the Courts held between 
1630 and 1692 by the Governor and Assistants, this being the 
highest judicial tribunal sitting in the Colony from the time 
of the settlement to the date of the provincial charter. Of 
these records there is extant a single complete volume, bound 
in vellum, — mostly in Rawson's handwriting, and well pre- 
served, — which covers the dates between 1673 and 1692. 
This completes the line of records of the highest court from 
1673, through the Colony, the Province and the Common- 
wealth, to the present day. Scattered records are found in 
the State Archives and elsewhere, but they are incomplete, and 
when they have been reprinted they have been unsatisfactorily 
transcribed. The object was to produce a consecutive, reli- 
able account of the doings of our highest court from the begin- 
ning. In pursuance of this design, the files not only of Suffolk 
but of Essex and Middlesex as well, and, in fact, of the record 
offices of the Common wealth and of the older States of the Union, 
were ransacked, that nothing might escape notice which could 
contribute to so rare a consummation. It was found advisable to 
begin the publication with the volume in the Clerk's office cov- 
ering the period between 1673 and 1692, though this was the 
latest and not the earliest period to be covered by the research. 

This had been a long desired object. The volume was too 
valuable and too frail to be subjected to ordinary handling, 
and was in fact a sealed book to all not versed in archaic pen- 
manship. A copy accordingly had been made by an expert 
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some years before. This was placed in the hands of the 
printer, and at this stage of the work the services of Mr. 
Upham were secured, to read the proof, to see the galleys 
through the press and to assist in other ways. Much new 
type was required for special characters, and here Mr. Upham's 
experience and taste were in requisition. While the printing 
was going on, material for filling the gaps was collecting. 
Everything outside Massachusetts in record offices and else- 
where had already been secured. The second volume, to 
cover the years from 1630 to 1643-44, was begun. Mr. 
Upham verified the copy by the manuscripts in the State 
Archives and by the Barlow copy, and it was made an exact 
reproduction so far as manuscript may be reproduced in print. 
This had been the aim throughout. Many liberties had been 
taken in making the reprint in the Massacliusetts Colony 
Records. Every faulty reading and error was now corrected, 
and absolute accuracy in every point is believed to have been 
secured in these Records of the Court of Assistants. 

Two volumes have been issued, i. in 1901 and n. in 1904. 
At the time of Mr. Upham's death nearly a fourth of volume 
III. was in plate and some further pages were in proof. 

It was in his work on these volumes that Mr. Upham took 
especial pride, as it gave full play to his rare qualifications. 
His knowledge of early colonial history, his antiquarian tastes 
and his untiring research were of a unique value. The 
merest fragment of a record was suggestive, and there was at 
once a recognition of what it represented or bore upon, and 
where something might be found to explain and illustrate it. 

"But for his faithful and invaluable services throughout 
the more than twenty years we worked together," says Mr. 
Noble in closing, " the perfection of accomplishment which he 
aimed at, in the details of all this work, would have been 
impossible. Here was the almost entire occupation of these 
years of his life, and he regarded the result as his best monu- 
ment of labor and achievement. For that reason so much 
space has been here given to an account of it, and for the 
further reason that nothing illustrates better his habits of 
mind, his methods of work, his skill and knowledge in his 
chosen field, and in so many ways the leading characteristics 
of the man." 



